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Foundation (SEE) is the American South’s oldest education-oriented 
philanthropy. A public charity based in Atlanta, Georgia, SEE traces its 
origins back to 1867, when a northern businessman, George Peabody, 
created a dedicated fund to support efforts to improve and broaden access 
to education. Today, SEE’s mission is to promote educational excellence 
"and equity m the South, particularly for Blacks and disadvantaged citizens. 
Throughout its history, SEE’s programming has focused on both K-12 and 
postsecondary concerns. Over the years, the organization has mounted 
diverse programs of its own, as well as served as an effective intermediary 
agency supporting larger foundations’ initiatives in the South. 

SEE is supported by grants and contributions from individuals, 
corporations, foundations, and other public and private sources. 
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Finally, the efforts described in this publication were possible 
only because numerous colleges, universities and school districts 
agreed to the gritty work of collaboration. Their efforts produced 
thousands of high-performing and committed teachers for hard- 
to-staff urban and rural schools throughout the South. This reader 
is dedicated to those teachers and their students. 

This reader has a companion monograph. Patterns of 
Excellence: Policy Perspectives on Diversity in Teaching and School 
Leadership, which summarizes pertinent policy concerns about 
the minority teacher and school leadership shortages and offers 
specific recommendations for addressing these problems. Both 
publications are available on request from the Southern Education 
Foundation. 
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Preface 



A cross the nation, academicians, K-12 practitioners, and 
policymakers are searching for ways to identify best 
practices for recruiting, preparing and retaining effective teachers, 
particularly teachers of color. In Patterns of Excellence: Promoting 
Quality in Teaching through Diversity, the Southern Education 
Foundation reflects on its efforts to design and test strategies 
for producing minority teachers at a time when the demand for 
effective public school teachers is at an all-time high. 

In its more than 130 years of promoting equity and excellence 
in education, SEF has designed and managed many programs to 
help meet the challenges posed by education reform in general 
and teacher recruitment and preparation specifically. SEF’s 
support of the Jeanes teachers is evidence of our early and creative 
commitment to improving the teaching profession. 

The Jeanes teachers were a group of African American circuit 
riding teaching supervisors who worked in the rural South 
from the early 20* century until the late 1950s. They helped 
undertrained and underfunded African American teachers do a 
better job of educating the children in their care and assisting 
the communities of which they were a part to survive and thrive. 
Through the Jeanes teachers’ efforts, the quality of teaching in 
the segregated one-room schoolhouses that dotted the South was 
improved. These teachers made “a way out of no way.” 
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SEF believed then and it believes now that a diverse teaching 
force is necessary to ensure excellence as well as parity 
in America’s educational system, and that a diverse teacher 
workforce benefits all students — not minority students alone. 
Countering the underrepresentation of minority teachers in our 
public schools and the decline in the number of minority teacher 
candidates is a constant challenge. SEF intends to continue to 
work to make a contribution in this critically important area. 

The programs described in Patterns of Excellence: Promoting 
Quality in Teaching Through Diversity confirm that nontraditional 
and precollegiate candidate pools, though often overlooked, are 
valuable sources of talented teachers. Historically Black colleges 
and universities (HBCUs) have long produced excellent teachers, 
often recruiting and training students with nontraditional profiles. 

The minority teacher pipeline programs set forth in this 
volume also demonstrate the value of collaborative efforts. Several 
“heads” really are better than one: The linkages between 
K-12 public schools and higher education institutions, between 
HBCUs and traditionally White institutions (TWIs), and between 
higher education institutions and various professional and civic 
organizations in the larger community enrich the quality of 
educational opportunity and enhance innovation. 
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The creative programs discussed in Patterns of Excellence 
are models for successful minority teacher recruitment and 
preparation that we hope others will mine and emulate. Our 
models have yielded a valuable outcome — a broad, diverse pool 
of capable, committed, and competent teachers. At a time of 
looming teacher shortages and changes in national and regional 
demographics, the experiences captured in this volume have a lot 
to tell us. 

We do not purport to have all the answers to the teacher 
shortage and recruitment and retention issues. But our work 
furnishes some important pieces of the pattern. We must 
continue to construct and bind the necessary pieces that will 
produce an educational system in which the hues of America’s 
students and teachers reflect the colorful and vibrant republic that 
we are. 

The next time there is a discussion about the teacher shortage 
or the absence of diversity in the teacher pipeline, I hope that 
you will remember the data marshalled, stories told, and lessons 
shared in this volume. It is possible to find and educate a new 
generation of teachers. 

Lynn Huntley, President 

Southern Education Foundation 

January 2002 
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Executive 



T his publication highlights luays in 
which diverse institutions — his- 
torically Black colleges and universities 
(HBCUs), traditionally White institutions 
(TWIs), and K-12 school districts — col- 
laborated luith the Southern Education 
Foundation to create a series of programs 
to recruit prospective teachers from non- 
traditional talent pools. Patterns of 
Excellence: Promoting Quality in Teach- 
ing Through Diversity provides a snap- 
shot of program models and recruitment 
and retention interventions that luere 
enormously successful in generating 
quality teachers (particularly minorities) 
to work in hard-to-staff urban and rural 
schools in the South. 

The demographic mismatch between 
the nation’s public school teachers and 
their students is striking. In communi- 
ties of all sizes, the data indicate a sub- 
stantial shortage of minority teachers. 

In central cities, minority teachers repre- 
sent only 25.9 percent of the teaching 
force. Minority students, however, consti- 



tute 54 percent of the student population. 
In urban fringe areas and large towns, 
minority teachers are 10.9 percent of the 
workforce, and students of color make 
up 29.7 percent of the student popula- 
tion. In rural areas and small towns, 
minority teachers comprise 7 .7 percent 
of the teaching force, but minority stu- 
dents are 19 percent of the student popu- 
lation (NCES, 1994). Clearly, the per- 
vasive underrepresentation of minority 
teachers speaks to both the compelling 
need to recruit, prepare, and retain effec- 
tive teachers/or all children and the criti- 
cal link between quality and diversity in 
the teacher workforce. 

In the late 1980s, in spite of 
intense criticism from advocates of higher 
teacher certification standards, SEE devel- 
oped and implemented teacher recruit- 
ment and preparation programs that 
embraced a value-added philosophy. 

The value-added philosophy supports 
taking aspiring prospective teachers 
'from where they are to where they need 
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As the nation's classrooms become 
increasingly multicultural and multi- 
ethnic in makeup, teachers of color 
are vitally needed to serve as 
academic leaders, cultural translators 
and role models for students of all 
ethnic and racial backgrounds. 

» Recruiting New Teachers, 1993 

to be in order to meet new professional 
standards” (Haselkorn & Fideler, 1996). 
Successful implementation of the value- 
added philosophy necessitated genuine 
collaboration between participating col- 
leges and universities and their neighbor- 
ing school districts. Through such collab- 
oration, teacher aspirants were assured 
of support services and a "safety net” 
that encouraged completion of teacher 
preparation, attainment of teacher licen- 
sure, and appointment to a teaching post. 
Resources were allocated to provide par- 
ticipants with financial aid, childcare, 
flexible course schedules, mentoring, and 
other incentives. 

The value-added philosophy contra- 
dicts the misguided notion that only the 
"best and brightest” can enter teacher 



education and become successful teach- 
ers. The effectiveness of the value-added 
approach is evidenced in the DeWitt Wal- 
lace-Reader’s Digest Fund Pathways to 
Teaching Careers Program, the largest 
and most highly funded teacher recruit- 
ment and education program managed 
by SEP. The seminal finding from this 
program is that Pathways graduates tend 
to have longer teaching tenures and 
receive higher principal evaluations than 
traditionally trained novice teachers in 
their schools. 

Patterns of Excellence presents a 
range of voices, from researchers with 
quantitative analyses of the character- 
istics of successful teacher aspirants to 
project directors with program narra- 
tives. In the main. Patterns of Excellence 
provides reflections on unique and inno- 
vative precollegiate and collegiate teacher 
recruitment and preparation programs. 
These programs have increased the quan- 
tity, quality, and diversity of the teaching 
force in the South. 
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T he Consortium for Minorities 
in Teaching Careers, created in 
1989 under the leadership of Jose 
Mendez, president of the Ana G. 
Mendez Foundation, involved univer- 
sities serving large Hispanic/Latino 
populations. The consortium later 
expanded to include a focus on 
all minority groups (Tomas Rivera 
Center, 1991). Since that time, public 
school districts and educators have 
launched special programs, produced 
reports, and conducted conferences 
on the decline of minorities in the 
teaching ranks. 

What progress has been made 
during this 20-year period? Has the 
nation moved toward a more repre- 
sentative teaching corps? This paper 
reviews statistics on teacher and 
pupil demographics, analyzes efforts 
that have been made, discusses 
the challenges that remain, and pres- 
ents recommendations for address- 
ing issues that should be resolved. 



Background 

In 1981, minority teachers repre- 
sented only 8.1 percent of the 
nation’s teaching force (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1996). Minorities 
represented 12 percent of the 
nation’s population. This under- 
representation of minorities in the 
teaching force caused concern for 
educators and community leaders 
alike because it reflected a drastic 
decline in the rate at which minor- 
ities entered and remained in the 
teaching profession, historically an 
attainable profession for minorities. 

In 1971, minorities made up 11.7 
percent of teachers and approxi- 
mately 12 percent of the nation’s 
population. TWenty years later, 
in 1991, minority teacher represen- 
tation had risen to 13.3 percent of 
the teaching force, but by 1996 it 
had dropped again to 9.3 percent 
(National Education Association, 
1997). 
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During the period when the per- 
centage of teachers from minority 
groups decreased, the percentage 
of minority public school children 
increased. In 1985, minority children 
made up 28 percent of the public 
school population. In 1995, minority 
children made up 34.6 percent of the 
public school population (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, 1996). In some 
large urban cities, minority children 
typically make up a larger percentage 
of the school population than White 
children. In other words, in some 
schools, minority children are in the 
majority. 

While many reports have been 
issued, and many special programs 
and projects have been initiated, 
the disproportionate underrepresen- 
tation has worsened. In 1997, 
the National Education Association’s 
report. Status of the American Teacher 
1995-96, warned that while the stu- 
dent population is growing increas- 



ingly diverse, the teaching profession 
remains predominantly White and 
female (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1997). 

Early concern for fair represen- 
tation of minority teachers pointed 
to the need for minority children 
to have role models in the schools 
(Brooks, 1987; Paige, 1987; American 
Council on Education, 1988). This 
view quickly broadened as it became 
clear that all children needed schools 
to prepare them for a global society 
in which they will interact with 
people from a variety of backgrounds 
and points of view. As expressed 
by the Carnegie Forum on Education 
and the Economy (1986), this view 
states: 

The public schools educate 
and socialize the nation’s chil- 
dren. Schools form children’s 
opinions about the larger soci- 
ety and their own futures. The 
race and background of their 
teachers tell them something 
about authority and power in 
contemporary America. These 
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messages influence children’s 
attitudes toward school, their 
academic accomplishments, 
and their view of their own 
and others’ intrinsic worth. 

The views they form in school 
about justice and fairness also 
influence future citizenship. 

When schools fail to provide a 
representative number of teachers 
and administrators from diverse 
ethnic and racial backgrounds, they 
limit the growth and learning of all 
children. True diversity within the 
teaching and administrative ranks 
gives all children a sense of the cross- 
section of talent in the real world. 

The absence of minority teachers 
denies young White children sus- 
tained interaction with minority 
leaders. It also denies White children 
the opportunity to see authority fig- 
ures and leaders from different racial 
or ethnic backgrounds. Further, since 
America claims to be a democratic 
society, the absence of a fair repre- 
sentation of minorities in the teach- 
ing force sends a negative message 



to all children about opportunity, 
racism, and separation in society. 

For minority children, these con- 
ditions are magnified. Failure of the 
schools to provide a teaching and 
administrative staff that is represen- 
tative of students’ ethnic and racial 
backgrounds contributes to the ineq- 
uities that many of these students 
experience in schools. Gay (1993) 
points out that many teachers live 
in different existential worlds and 
do not have frames of reference and 
points of view similar to their ethni- 
cally and racially different students. 
This is important because teachers 
filter the curriculum and learning 
experiences through their own expe- 
riences and backgrounds. Valverde 
(1993) maintains that “teachers with 
different lifestyles, different cultures, 
and different attitudes will not fully 
understand the life experiences of 
their students, their family circum- 
stances, and their students’ points of 
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view about what is possible for them” 
(p. 228). Irvine (1989) argues that 
the increasing alienation and school 
failure of minorities relates to the 
decline of minority teachers who pro- 
vide culturally based approaches that 
are compatible with minority stu- 
dents’ learning needs. An appro- 
priate number of minority teachers 
enhances students’ chances of expe- 
riencing teachers who relate to them 
and understand cultural differences 
in perception of authority, instruc- 
tional delivery, and teacher perfor- 
mance. Such teachers increase the 
likelihood that students will experi- 
ence school success. 

Hawley (1989) advocates placing 
the concern for minority teacher 
recruitment in an arena beyond the 
schools. The rationale for signif- 
icantly increasing the number of 
minority teachers, he maintains, is 
that such a goal is important to the 
racial and ethnic integration of Amer- 



ican society. This rationale broadens 
the issue and relates it to a goal that 
most Americans say they support. 

Actions and Initiatives 

The lack of improvement in minority 
teacher representation is not a result 
of lack of awareness or activity 
designed to address the problem. 
Awareness of the problem has been 
raised through numerous major con- 
ferences, workshops, symposia, and 
seminars throughout the 1980s and 
1990s. Following the 1980 initiation 
of the Norfolk State University series, 
a similar series was initiated at the 
University of Kentucky (Middleton, 
Bickel, Barnard, Mason & Fons, 1991). 
The American Association of Colleges 
of Teacher Education held a Wing- 
spread Conference in 1987 involving 
representatives from various educa- 
tion organizations, civil rights groups, 
and staff from the U.S. Congress in 
discussions of the serious shortage 
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of minority teachers. An outgrowth 
of the conference was a major policy 
statement titled Minority Teacher 
Recruitment and Retention: A Public 
Policy Issue (American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
1987), which outlined financial and 
programmatic support for minority 
teacher recruitment. Other reports 
followed (Greer & Husk, 1989; 

Holmes, 1989; Witty, 1989; American 
Association for Colleges for Teacher 
Education, 1991; James, 1993; Mwan- 
gaza, 1993; King, 1993). 

In an effort to generate additional 
attention, policy, and action at state 
levels. Holmes (Education Commis- 
sion of the States, 1990) used the 
influence of the Education Commis- 
sion of the States to organize the Alli- 
ance of Leaders for Minority Teachers 
and to initiate a regional forum 
series to debate the implications of . 
a minority teacher shortage and to 
explore the possibilities for turning 



the situation around. Three publi- 
cations resulted from this effort — 
New Strategies for Producing Minority 
Teachers: State Plans and Programs; New 
Strategies for Producing Minority Teach- 
ers: Technical Report; and New Strategies 
for Producing Minority Teachers (Educa- 
tion Commission of the States, 1990). 

At the federal level, minority 
teacher recruitment has received 
little attention since the 1960s and 
1970s, when National Defense Educa- 
tion Act loans, the National Teacher 
Corps, and Teacher Center programs 
were funded. Title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1992, although 
not funded, reflected the renewed 
interest of Congress in educator 
recruitment, retention, and develop- 
ment. In 1995, through the Office 
of Higher Education Programs in the 
U.S. Department of Education, two 
types of grants were announced for 
minority teacher recruitment. The 
Teacher Partnership Program encour- 
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aged institutions of higher education, 
local educational agencies, state edu- 
cational agencies, and community- 
based organizations to work together 
to bring more minorities into teach- 
ing. Teacher Placement Programs 
were designed to strengthen insti- 
tutions’ capacity to recruit, prepare, 
and place minority teachers. These 
were limited efforts, however, since 
the U.S. Department of Education 
estimated that only eight Teacher 
Partnership Programs and four 
Teacher Placement Programs would 
be funded at a level of $120,000 to 
$300,000 each. 

Typical of state actions were ini- 
tiatives including loan forgiveness 
programs for college graduates who 
entered the teaching profession and 
remained for a designated number of 
years, usually three to five. South 
Carolina, through its South Carolina 
Center for Teacher Recruitment, led 
the states in providing comprehen- 



sive programs. Oklahoma and Wash- 
ington followed by implementing 
similar programs. A few scholarship 
programs such as the Florida Fund 
for Minority Teachers were estab- 
lished in Florida and other states, 
among them Tennessee, Kentucky, 
and Indiana. 

Major organizations such as the 
Council of Great City Schools, the 
National Governors Association, and 
the Southern Education Foundation 
(SEF) devoted annual meetings to 
discussions about expanding the 
minority teacher pipeline. The 
Southern Regional Education Board 
(SREB) devoted considerable effort 
to working with historically Black 
colleges and universities to help 
improve students’ pass rates on 
teacher certification tests, thereby 
increasing the number eligible for 
'licensure. The National Education 
Association (NEA) and the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT) issued 
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statements and conducted work- 
shops, projects, and special pro- 
grams. NEA’s “Make It Happen, 
teach!” program was designed to 
encourage minority students to enter 
the teaching profession and to raise 
the quality of students choosing 
teaching as a career. The NEA 
also established Future Teacher Club 
chapters at middle and high schools 
through its local affiliates. 

A 1996 resolution by the NEA 
emphasized the association’s belief 
that multiracial teaching staffs are 
essential to the operation of schools. 
The resolution indicated that the 
NEA deplored the current trend of 
diminishing numbers of minority 
educators and urged local and state 
affiliates and appropriate governing 
bodies to work to increase these 
teachers’ numbers (National Educa- 
tion Association, 1997). 

Several foundations allocated 
funds for major projects designed 



to increase the number of minority 
teachers. Building on past initiatives 
funded by the BellSouth Foundation 
and the Pew Charitable Trusts, SEF 
worked as the coordinating agency 
for grants from the Ford Foundation 
and the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s 
Digest Fund. SEF provided planning, 
implementation oversight of major 
projects, and program evaluation. 

The Ford Foundation program 
supported eight state consortia 
through programmatic efforts 
designed to improve the recruitment, 
retention, and graduation of minori- 
ties in teacher education programs. 
The DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund supported the Pathways to 
Teaching Careers Program. 

The Southern Expansion of Path- 
ways was a collective of six histori- 
cally Black colleges and universities 
(HBCUs) collaborating with five tradi- 
tionally White institutions (TWIs) and 
local school districts in six Southern 
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Pathways - its financial resources 
and moral support - accelerated my 
progress toward teacher certification. 
Pathways opened doors for me and 
helped me achieve my goal and reach 
my dream! 

» Pathways Graduate 

states. Pathways provided financial 
assistance primarily to minorities 
who were already in K-12 schools 
as paraprofessionals and wanted to 
earn teacher licensure. In addition to 
these projects, SEP held annual meet- 
ings and produced widely dissemi- 
nated newsletters and reports that 
shared successful initiatives. 

The confluence of philanthropic 
support, university and school dis- 
trict collaboration, and legislative ini- 
tiatives has been critical in raising 
awareness about the minority 
teacher pipeline and structuring res- 
olutions to the problem. Still, more 
efforts are needed. The combined 
impact of all of these initiatives has 
failed to reverse minority teacher 
underrepresentation. 



Issues 

Greater diversity in the teaching 
force can be achieved when adequate 
attention is focused on broad edu- 
cational issues. Teacher recruitment 
and preparation starts in elementary 
school and continues through college 
and beyond. This section discusses 
the myriad issues germane to teacher 
cultivation, preparation, recruitment, 
and retention. 

Pipeline Concerns for Recruitment 
The most basic issue to be resolved 
is strengthening the recruitment pool 
for teachers of color. Minority chil- 
dren represent a large percentage of 
the children enrolling in elementary 
schools. This changes dramatically 
as children progress through middle 
and high school. By the end of high 
school, minority children make up a 
disproportionately low percentage of 
high school graduates. Thus, they 
make up a smaller percentage of col- 
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lege freshmen. The Frederick D. Pat- 
terson Research Institute of The Col- 
lege Fund/UNCF (1997) reports that 
enrollment and graduation rates of 
minorities in higher education — 
as measured by degrees earned — 
are higher than ever. Despite this, 
the college-going rate for minorities 
reflects a declining rate of increase, 
with a 7.1 percent rate of increase 
in 1992, a 4.6 percent increase in 
1994, and a 2.9 percent increase in 
1995 (American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1997). 

Of the number of minority stu- 
dents enrolling in college, only a 
small percentage choose to pursue 
courses leading to careers in teach- 
ing. Data collected by the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education (1994) reveal that approx- 
imately 85 percent of college stu- 
dents enrolled in teacher education 
are White. 

The decline in college attendance 



for minorities may result in part from 
attacks on affirmative action. Recent 
court rulings have prompted univer- 
sities to eliminate race-based admis- 
sion policies and scholarships, effec- 
tively rolling back earlier affirmative 
action gains. This has had a chilling 
impact on the decision and ability of 
minority students to pursue college. 

Lack of access to adequate finan- 
cial support shapes many minority 
students’ decisions about going to 
college. Nearly 33 percent of African 
American students at four- year uni- 
versities reported an annual family 
income below $20,000, compared to 
9 percent of White students (Fred- 
erick D. Patterson Research Institute 
of The College Fund/UNCF, 1997). 
Minority students who manage to 
secure funding for college find that 
the opportunities for them are 
limited, fragmented, and uneven, 
according to a report by the Southern 
Education Foundation (1995). 
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Academic Achievement 
Academic achievement in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools has a 
profound influence on minority stu- 
dents’ decisions about going to col- 
lege. Review of the progress of 
minorities in higher education by 
the U.S. Department of Education 
(1997) revealed that while students 
from all minority groups are taking 
a more rigorous curriculum than in 
the past, African American, Hispanic, 
and American Indian/ Alaskan Native 
students continue to trail their Asian/ 
Pacific Islander and White coun- 
terparts in enrollment in advanced 
mathematics and science courses. 

The reading skills of White 
seniors are better than those of 
their minority counterparts. Among 
high school seniors, both Asian/ 
Pacific Islanders and Whites have 
higher mathematics proficiency than 
Hispanics, American Indians/ Alaskan 
Natives, or African Americans. With 



the exception of Asian/Pacific Island- 
ers, large gaps in science proficiency 
exist between Whites and other racial 
or ethnic groups. The historic neglect 
of K-12 public schools serving minor- 
ity and poor children has contributed 
to these students lacking preparation 
for the rigors of college curricula. 

The Standards Movement 

The current educational standards 
movement may offer new opportu- 
nities for progress in minority stu- 
dent achievement while raising the 
achievement levels of all children. 
Considerable attention nationwide is 
being given to curriculum, instruc- 
tional delivery, and performance 
standards. Little attention has been 
given, however, to how implementa- 
tion of the standards will be made 
in culturally diverse schools (Futrell 
& Witty, 1997). Poor children and 
minority children are far more likely 
than their peers in more affluent 
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school districts to have inadequately 
prepared teachers, less in the way of 
instructional materials and facilities, 
and less access to counseling in pro- 
gram planning (Darling-Hammond, 
1985; Oakes, 1990; Quality Education 
for Minorities Project, 1990; Kozol, 
1991). In order for poor and minority 
children to meet new standards, 
attention must be given to the 
resources and learning conditions in 
their schools. If adjustments are not 
made, the new standards will burden 
rather than help these children. 

Teacher Performance 

Improving the academic success of 
minority students requires improve- 
ments in the attitudes and prepa- 
ration of teachers. Even if schools 
provide equitable resources and cul- 
turally responsive curricula and pro- 
grams, minority children may expe- 
rience inequitable learning oppor- 
tunities if teachers are unprepared 




to teach them. Teacher education 
programs are challenged to produce 
teachers who understand how the 
dynamics of cultural conditioning 
operate in teaching and learning 
environments. In addressing this 
issue. Gay (1993) maintains that 
teachers should be able to 

(1) identify stress-provoking factors 
in cross-cultural instructional 
interaction and know how to alle- 
viate them, 

(2) determine the strengths and cul- 
tural competencies students bring 
to the classroom and design 
learning experiences to capitalize 
on them, 

(3) understand the concept of learned 
helplessness in schools and 
develop attitudes and behaviors to 
avoid its perpetuation, and 

(4) practice cultural context teaching, 
placing the mechanics and techni- 
cal components of teaching and 
learning into the cultural frame- 
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works of various ethnic, racial, 
and social groups. 

A university faculty that itself 
serves as a model for the perfor- 
mance expected from future teachers 
might more readily teach these les- 
sons. However, such modeling is 
problematic for most teacher edu- 
cation programs, because minorities 
are underrepresented on university 
faculties. 

Removing Barriers 

Identifying and removing barriers 
that block or deter minorities from 
entering and remaining in the teach- 
ing profession continues to be crit- 
ical. Teacher certification tests, 
major barriers for prospective minor- 
ity teachers during the 1980s (Dil- 
worth, 1984; Spellman, 1988; Coley 
& Goertz, 1990), remain a challenge 
today. While states still consider 
such tests necessary in screening out 
candidates who are weak in basic 



skills and knowledge, these tests can 
also screen into the profession many 
candidates who may be weak in 
the professional skills and knowledge 
necessary for teaching diverse pop- 
ulations. Many minority candidates 
are screened out of the profession 
because poor test- taking skills and 
test anxiety mask their abilities. Lack 
of scholarships, unpleasant school 
memories, and the low prestige of 
the teaching profession also con- 
tribute to the list of disincentives 
that minority students consider 
when making career decisions. 

Keeping Minority Teachers in Teaching 
Retention of minority teachers is 
also an issue. Minority teachers are 
leaving the profession at a higher 
rate than their peers (Harris & Asso- 
ciates, 1988; Bobbitt, Leich, Whitener 
& Lynch, 1994). Reports indicate 
that while 25 percent of non-minority 
teachers say they are likely to leave 
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the teaching profession during the 
next five years, 40 percent of minor- 
ity teachers say they are likely to 
leave. When questioned about deci- 
sions to leave the profession, minor- 
ity teachers respond that they feel 
they get the most difficult teaching 
assignments, face numerous racist 
employment practices, and have very 
little support during their first years 
of teaching (Harris & Associates, 
1988). 

The Recruitment Paradigm 

The easiest of the issues to resolve is 
how to expand the recruitment para- 
digm. Teacher educators and com- 
munity leaders must reach down to 
middle and elementary schools to 
raise minority students’ awareness of 
teaching as a career possibility. How- 
ever, given the long-range approach 
needed to improve the success of 
public schools in preparing minority 
students for college, teacher edu- 



cators must also look to new audi- 
ences for potential teacher education 
students. Tapping military sepa- 
rators, housewives, businesspeople, 
unemployed or underemployed col- 
lege graduates, and paraprofessionals 
can help expand the pool of teacher 
aspirants. 

Promising Practices 

The DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund has invested heavily in the 
very successful Pathways to Teaching 
Careers Program. Designed to 
increase the number of teachers — 
especially minorities — working in 
public schools, the program recruits 
from a number of pools: parapro- 
fessionals and noncertified teachers 
already working in schools and other 
adults from nontraditional back- 
grounds, such as former Peace Corps 
volunteers. These individuals receive 
scholarship aid to attend participat- 
ing colleges and earn initial licensure. 
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to recruit minorities into teaching are 
growing. A study reported by RNT 
(1993) described 236 different precol- 
legiate recruitment programs nation- 
wide. These programs were located 
in 42 states and involved financial 
support from various foundations, 
corporations, and state budgets. 
Based on its research, RNT concluded 
the precollegiate teacher recruitment 
programs “show clear promise as 
critical contributors to the creation 
of a new, more diverse, and more pro- 
fessional cohort of teachers for Amer- 
ica’s schools” (p. 58). 

Elements of successful programs 
included: 

(1) connectedness, 

(2) apprenticeship-style activities, 

(3) adequate support for staff, 

(4) high expectations for students, 

(5) clear admissions requirements 
and participation criteria, 

(6) sufficient resources to enable stu- 
dent matriculation into college. 



(7) modeling an evolving concept of 
the teaching profession, 

(8) sufficient attention to rigorous 
evaluation, and 

(9) long-term commitment at all 
levels. 

A number of universities have 
launched programs designed to 
recruit minorities into their teacher 
education programs by working with 
middle and high school teachers and 
pupils. 

The University of Iowa’s Minori- 
ties in Teaching Program and Morgan 
State University’s Program to Recruit 
and Inspire Minorities into Education 
(PRIME) are good examples. Other 
programs led by universities include 
Project TEAM (Transformative Educa- 
tion Achievement Model) at Indiana 
University in Bloomington; Prepara- 
tion of Minority Educators (PREMIER), 
a collaborative effort of Duval County 
Public Schools, Florida Community 
College at Jacksonville, and the Uni- 
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versity of North Florida; and Spartan 
Academy, sponsored by Norfolk State 
University and the Norfolk Redevel- 
opment and Housing Authority. 

Numerous public school districts 
have initiated programs designed to 
develop their own minority teachers. 
Examples of such programs include 
the collaboration of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Education, Dayton City 
Schools, Jefferson Township, and a 
consortium of eight Ohio public 
school districts with Ashland Univer- 
sity; the consortium of Western Ken- 
tucky, University of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky Department of Education, and 
nine school districts; and the col- 
laboration of Norfolk Public Schools, 
Portsmouth Public Schools, and Nor- 
folk State University. 

The likelihood that the repre- 
sentation of minority teachers will 
increase to a level of parity with the 
minority student population is very 
slight, given historical trends. Like- 



wise, the economic and social condi- 
tions that depress educational oppor- 
tunities for minority children are not 
likely to improve greatly during the 
next decade. However, even in the 
face of pervasive institutional bar- 
riers and inequities, it is possible 
for teachers to reduce inequities in 
educational opportunities for minor- 
ity children and help them advance 
to college by changing instructional 
practices and teacher attitudes. 

An encouraging sign is the grow- 
ing interest in helping teachers 
develop the knowledge, skills,'Will, 
and interest to teach all children well. 
Examples of the burgeoning body 
of research supporting this move- 
ment include the recent report pub- 
lished by the American Association 
of Colleges of Teacher Education, 
Critical Knowledge for Diverse Teachers 
and Learners (Irvine, 1997); Teaching 
for Diversity: Models for Expanding 
the Supply of Minority Teachers by 
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researchers at the Educational Test- 
ing Service (1995b); and “Reframing 
the Past in the Present: Chicano 
Teacher Role Identity as a Bridging 
Identity” by Galindo (1996) in Educa- 
tion and Urban Society 29(1). Other 
reports that provide helpful sugges- 
tions are “Preparing Teachers for 
Diversity” by Grant and Secado (1990) 
in Handbook of Research and Teacher 
Education and Diversity in Teacher Edu- 
cation by Dilworth (1997). 

The report of the National Com- 
mission on Teaching and America’s 
Future (1996) provides a hopeful 
blueprint for recruiting, preparing, 
supporting, and rewarding excellent 
teachers. With the guidance of Linda 
Darling-Hammond, the commission 
recommended that the nation 

(1) get serious about standards for 
both students and teachers, 

(2) reinvent teacher preparation and 
professional development, 

(3) overhaul teacher recruitment and 



put qualified teachers in every 
classroom, 

(4) encourage and reward knowledge 
and skill, and 

(5) create schools that are organized 
for student and teacher success. 
An example of the kind of work 

needed to increase minority teacher 
representation is the action plan 
launched by the Quality Education 
for Minorities (QEM) network. The 
five-year collaborative action plan 
was designed to ensure that 
mathematics and science teachers of 
minority students are able to offer 
challenging courses to their students. 

Teacher education institutions 
joining QEM in the proposed 
consortium engage in a variety of 
strategies to achieve the five goals 
of the action plan. The first goal is 
to expand the pool of well-qualified 
minority teachers, especially in 
mathematics and science. To achieve 
this goal, the consortium: 
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(1) works with local school districts 
to develop innovative recruitment 
programs for prospective teach- 
ers, starting as early as the middle 
school; 

(2) fosters outreach efforts with 
community organizations through 
mentorship programs and booster 
clubs; 

(3) presents teaching careers as 
attractive career options to under- 
graduate students, beginning with 
freshman advising; 

(4) identifies and targets students 
majoring in mathematics and sci- 
ence for early recruitment into 
teaching; 

(5) offers incentives, including sti- 
pends, forgivable loans, and doc- 
toral fellowships and scholarships 
for postbaccalaureate students 
seeking to meet teacher certifica- 
tion requirements; and 

(6) facilitates the transition of indi- 
viduals from other careers, such 



as the military or industry, into 
teaching by establishing special 
postbaccalaureate teacher educa- 
tion programs. 

Conclusion 

The challenge of advancing a diverse 
teaching population to teach a 
diverse student population has 
remained unresolved because exist- 
ing programs and projects are largely 
one-dimensional. Complex factors 
have created a situation in which 
K-12 schools do not adequately pre- 
pare minority students for college; 
minority students do not select 
teaching as a first-choice career; 
teacher education programs do not 
invite minority students into teacher 
preparation programs and do not 
graduate an adequate number of 
those who do enroll; states do 
not provide adequate incentives to 
outweigh the disincentives facing 
minority prospective teachers; and 
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communities do not demand and 
support the employment of minority 
teachers. 

Limited scholarship programs 
with narrowly drawn criteria do 
permit states to claim they offer 
bonuses to attract teachers from the 
small pool of minority teachers seek- 
ing jobs, but these programs do noth- 
ing to expand the pool. Schools 
that raise standards and graduation 
requirements without increasing 
academic support systems 
exacerbate the problem instead of 
solving it. Clearly, a bold and com- 
prehensive approach to solving the 
problem is needed. 

The teaching force in America can 
be more competent, effective, and 
diverse than it was 20 years ago. The 
National Commission on Teaching 



and America’s Future outlined what 
is needed to provide all students 
with competent, caring, and qualified 
teachers. The National Board of 
Professional Teaching Standards has 
identified what teachers need to 
know and do to be effective with 
all children (National Board of Pro- 
fessional Teaching Standards, 1994). 
The QEM Project has presented an 
action plan that models the approach 
needed. 

With the collaborative efforts of 
state policymakers, university offi- 
cials and faculty, K-12 school admin- 
istrators and teachers, local school 
boards, professional organizations, 
and community leaders, America has 
the knowledge base to develop a 
teaching force that is representative 
of its diversity. 
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Despite its shortcomings, America 
has long been a land of opportunity 
where hope springs eternal. As 
efforts continue to marginalize the 
poor and disadvantaged, we move 
dangerously close to denying equal 
opportunity by damming the wells of 
hope that have inspired generations 
of Americans. Still, public schools 
are the last bastion of hope for 
Americans who are poor and disad- 
vantaged. Without adequate public 
schools and competent teachers to 
instruct and inspire an increasingly 
diverse student population, signifi- 
cant numbers of Americans will find 
themselves unable to function effec- 
tively in the information age of the 
21st century. 

Supplying inner-city public 
schools with competent and dedi- 
cated teachers who understand and 
appreciate the cultural environment 
of poor, disadvantaged children is a 
challenge that nontraditional teacher 



preparation initiatives, such as the 
DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest Fund 
Pathways to Teaching Careers Pro- 
gram, have shown they can meet. 

The Pathways Program is an 
amalgam of the experience and 
knowledge the Southern Education 
Foundation (SEF) has gained in 
managing several minority teacher 
recruitment initiatives. In addition, 
it is a reflection of the foundation’s 
historic interest in the preparation 
and support of teachers in the South. 

Herein we cite SEF’s historic 
support of teachers in the region, 
our experience with other minority 
teacher initiatives, and how both 
influenced the design and implemen- 
tation of the Pathways Program at 
SEF. Our primary purpose is to show 
how SEF’s experience, gained from 
other minority teacher initiatives and 
the original Pathways model, has the 
potential to produce a critical mass 
of teachers, especially minorities, for 
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inner-city and rural school systems. 
We believe that SEF’s insights can 
provide valuable lessons for the com- 
munities and public school systems 
confronting a minority teacher short- 
age, as well as for the institutions of 
higher education (IHEs) that will pre- 
pare teachers to meet that shortage. 

In this article, we examine the 
issues and the context that have 
shaped both the minority teacher 
debate in the South and various 
groups’ responses to it. We provide 
a brief description of SEF’s historic 
involvement with teachers, the 
recent development of minority 
teacher initiatives at SEF, and the role 
of these initiatives in shaping the 
Pathways to Teaching Careers Pro- 
gram. Further, we describe the Path- 
ways Program, its outcome, and SEF’s 
role in the program’s Southern Initia- 
tive. We close with a presentation 
of lessons learned from the Pathways 
Program and a commentary on the 



minority teacher shortage as a threat 
to equity in the new millennium. 

Assessing the Need for Minority 
Teachers: A Community Perspective 

When attention was focused on the 
minority teacher shortage in the 
early 1980s, there was much discus- 
sion about ways to address the prob- 
lem but little debate about the need 
to do so. Recently, however, critics 
have questioned the need to recruit 
and retain more minority teachers 
(Dilworth, 1992). In some respects, 
a consensus about the shortage has 
devolved into a debate about the rel- 
evance of minority teacher recruit- 
ment initiatives. Fueled in part both 
by anti- affirmative action rhetoric 
and by the daunting nature of the 
challenge, the debate intensifies as 
the public school population in Amer- 
ica becomes increasingly diverse. 

The National Center for Education 
Statistics (NCES 1993-94) reported 
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considerable disparities between the 
minority student population and the 
number of minority teachers in 
most communities. In central cities, 
minority teachers represent only 25.9 
percent of the teacher workforce, 
while minorities constitute 54 per- 
cent of the student population. In 
urban fringe/large towns, minority 
teachers are 10.9 percent of the work- 
force, and students of color make up 
29.7 percent of the student popula- 
tion. In rural/small towns, minority 
teachers comprise 7.7 percent of the 
teaching force, while minority stu- 
dents are 19 percent of the student 
population. 

A Dream Deferred 

The effect of the minority teacher 
shortage on a Southern community 
depends on the community itself. 

On the one hand, in settings where 
minority groups are small, members 
of the broader community often feel 



that no problem exists, even if 
school administrators consider the 
shortage a problem. The broader 
community, in this scenario, may 
undervalue diversity within its 
institutions. Consequently, the 
absence of diversity in the school 
system sends up few, if any, alarms. 

On the other hand, communities 
that confront both a minority teacher 
shortage and a general teacher 
shortage are more likely to seek 
minority teachers aggressively. In 
this context, communities and school 
systems realize that minority 
teachers represent a valuable 
addition to the human capital 
investment already made in public 
schools. The teacher shortage tends 
to heighten awareness among school 
administrators and community 
leaders about both the instructional 
worth of minority teachers and 
their contributions as lubricants and 
buffers to smooth and facilitate 
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school-community relations. 

Communities that feel that they 
have an adequate supply of minority 
teachers are often alerted by several 
developments to act wholeheartedly 
to preserve the status quo. One such 
development is a significant increase 
in the minority student population. 
Suburban school systems next to 
inner cities often experience an 
influx of minority students as African 
American and Hispanic/Latino 
populations migrate. 

A second development that 
threatens diversity for many school 
systems is an acute minority teacher 
retirement rate. School systems 
with what are considered adequate 
numbers of minority teachers often 
are shocked by the rate at which 
those teachers are retiring. The 
stiff competition that accompanies 
the recruitment of minority teachers 
often forces these school systems 
and communities to begin aggressive 



minority teacher recruitment 
initiatives. 

Finally, minority teachers are 
often a genuine concern for school 
systems and communities that 
confront unusually high teacher 
shortages and retirements. First, 
the schools fail to attract sufficient 
numbers of minority applicants. 
Second, they have problems retaining 
the minority teachers they do hire. 
Communities in either or both of 
these situations often seek assistance 
in developing strategies to promote 
more diversity in their teacher 
workforce. 

In contrast, other communities 
simply fail to address conditions that 
affect the quality and diversity of 
the teacher workforce. As previously 
indicated, in many communities a 
minority teacher shortage alone will 
not cause alarm, much less prompt 
remedial action. TWo corollary 
conditions often dampen a response. 
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perhaps because they are viewed 
as a threat to a sizable proportion 
of the White middle class. Even 
the involvement of the U.S. Justice 
Department has not resolved the 
situation in some communities. 

Still other communities, less 
strident in their objections to hiring 
more minority teachers, are 
confounded by perceptions regarding 
standards, affirmative action, and 
public views of professionalism in 
teaching. Higher standards for 
teachers have come to dominate the 
public discourse about teaching in 
many Southern communities. The 
notion that high scores on teaching 
tests translate into quality teaching, 
while suspect, is predominant in 
many communities, especially when 
politicians and business people 
provide leadership on educational 
issues. Often, in this context, 
employment of more minority 
teachers is equated with lower 



standards and ineffective teaching. 

Unfortunately, most non-educa- 
tors are unaware that raising stan- 
dards traditionally has resulted in 
fewer rather than more qualified 
teachers in classrooms. Generally, 
an insufficient number of certified 
teachers initially meets higher stan- 
dards, resulting in more provisionally 
certified teachers in schools, the 
opposite of the intended effect. The 
concern about minorities and lower 
standards is misplaced. Greater 
attention should be placed on under- 
standing the role that public policy, 
and not simply raising standards, 
plays in improving teaching. 

Closely related to standards is 
the impact of affirmative action on 
recruiting more minority teachers in 
many communities. Members of 
some communities cite the normal 
litany of objections to affirmative 
action when the need for more 
minority teachers is articulated. All 
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too often, minority professionals 
(and teachers are no exception) are 
viewed as less qualified. To hire more 
minority teachers when Whites are 
available, then, can be politically dif- 
ficult in some communities. Finally, 
minority teacher recruitment initia- 
tives often are related to quotas that 
are considered undesirable and unat- 
tainable. 

Public perceptions about profes- 
sionalism in teaching can confound 
minority teacher recruitment. While 
most educational researchers do not 
feel that an empirical body of evi- 
dence exists that differentiates the 
cognitive contributions of minority 
teachers in the classroom, most 
are convinced that minority teachers 
make significant and effective con- 
tributions to the children they teach 
(Dilworth, 1992). 

The public often does not appre- 
ciate or understand the professional 
rigor of teaching. Consequently, 



many individuals labor under the 
misguided assumption that anybody 
can teach. Also, many assume that 
almost anybody can teach any 
subject. Therefore, the public con- 
cludes that almost anybody can teach 
any child, a conclusion that educa- 
tors reject. Most educators would 
agree that almost any well-prepared 
teacher, with the appropriate knowl- 
edge of content, pedagogy, and cul- 
tural sensitivity, should be able to 
teach any child. But in the public’s 
view, if anybody can teach, why hire 
more minority teachers? 

The Southern Expansion of the 
Pathways to Teaching Careers Program 

The community perspectives just 
described provided the context 
within which SEF sought to develop 
and demonstrate strategies that 
address the minority teacher short- 
age in the South. This contemporary 
challenge, however, pales when com- 
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pared to the socioeconomic and 
political difficulties confronted by the 
pioneers of teacher preparation and 
development in the early years of SEE 
At one time, a portion of the corpus 
at SEE was devoted exclusively to 
supporting African American teach- 
ers. The Jeanes Fund provided the 
historic backdrop for crafting the cur- 
rent minority teacher initiatives at 
SEF (Williams et al., 1997). 

The Southern Education Founda- 
tion, Inc., was established in 1937 as a 
combination of four discrete philan- 
thropies with related missions that 
came into existence shortly after the 
Civil War. All sought to support the 
education of the Freedmen. T\vo 
of these, the Jeanes Fund and the 
Randolph Fund (established in honor 
of the first Jeanes supervisor), pro- 
vided support and training for rural 
teachers in African American schools 
throughout the South. The Jeanes 
teachers were a group of African 



American circuit-riding supervisors 
who provided technical support for 
ill-trained teachers in poor African 
American schools in the South. Even 
when African American teachers 
became college trained, Jeanes teach- 
ers remained a fixture in the South 
until the early 1960s. SEF, through 
the Jeanes and Randolph funds, influ- 
enced the training of teachers not 
only in the American South but also 
in Africa and the Caribbean. 

Historically, SEF built its work on 
the minority teacher issue on the 
efforts of the Jeanes supervisors. The 
significant achievements of African 
American teachers in poorly staffed 
and segregated schools speak vol- 
umes about the contributions they 
have made to education in America. 
Unfortunately, African American, 
Asian, Hispanic/Latino, and Native 
American teachers are all in short 
supply today. Moreover, these short- 
ages are predicted to worsen if steps 
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are not taken to reverse declining 
minority participation in the teacher 
workforce. 

Casting the Mold 

In the mid-1980s, a few scholars, edu- 
cators, and community leaders, influ- 
enced in part by Elaine Witty’s work 
at Norfolk State University, began to 
express concern about the decline in 
the number of minorities entering 
the teaching profession. SEE Presi- 
dent Elridge McMillan, a veteran edu- 
cator, former civil rights official in 
the U.S. government, and supporter 
of Witty’s work, was sensitive to the 
critical role that African American 
teachers perform in American edu- 
cation. As a member of the Board 
of Regents of the University System 
of Georgia, the state’s commission of 
higher education, McMillan was also 
cognizant of pipeline issues that con- 
tribute to the shortage of minority 
teachers. In addition, SEF has a long 



and distinguished history of provid- 
ing support to teachers in the South. 

Drawing on both his experience 
and the history of the foundation, 
McMillan prompted the staff to 
examine the minority teacher short- 
age and the role that SEF might 
perform in addressing it. Upon 
examining the issue, the staff dis- 
covered that there was a consider- 
able body of literature on the subject. 
Nonetheless, only a very few initia- 
tives had been mounted to develop 
and test appropriate strategies to 
address the minority teacher short- 
age. It appeared that SEF could 
make a significant contribution by 
convening the appropriate indi- 
viduals to think about the issue 
and recommend specific strategies. 
The president decided that conven- 
ing a consultation was the most 
suitable role for the foundation at 
that early point. 

About the same time, the newly 
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formed BellSouth Foundation started 
awarding grants to support education 
programs in the South. SEF applied 
for and received a planning grant 
from the foundation. The BellSouth 
grant supported a consortium of 
six historically Black colleges and 
universities (FIBCUs) and three gradu- 
ate schools of education. The con- 
sortium developed models to test 
teacher recruitment strategies. These 
strategies were part of an implemen- 
tation proposal that was funded by 
the BellSouth Foundation. The Pew 
Charitable Trusts provided a supple- 
mental grant. 

The BellSouth/Pew grants enabled 
SEF to coordinate and manage the 
implementation of several minority 
teacher recruitment strategies. The 
six HBCUs and three graduate 
schools that developed the models 
became known as the BellSouth/Pew 
Consortium on the Supply and 
Quality of Minority Teachers. 



The BellSouth/Pew Consortium 
produced several models that SEF 
has used, with modifications, in 
other grant programs and with other 
consortia. The models employ 
several precollegiate recruitment 
strategies that have been shared with 
other consortia, and one collegiate 
strategy unique to the BellSouth/Pew 
Consortium. This consortium cast 
the framework from which, with one 
exception, SEF and selected colleges 
and universities have sought to 
influence more minorities to choose 
teaching as a career. 

Refining the Model 

In 1988, the Ford Foundation invited 
SEF and several other organizations, 
around the country to develop, refine, 
and implement models to demon- 
strate strategies for recruiting minor- 
ity teachers. All the organizations 
were encouraged to use a value- 
added approach in the initiatives 
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designed to recruit and prepare 
minority teachers. For SEF, the value- 
added approach represented a depar- 
ture from the “best and brightest” 
strategies that had emerged from the 
BellSouth/Pew Consortium. 

From its inception, the BellSouth/ 
Pew Consortium sought to attract 
only the highest academic achievers 
into the teaching profession. The 
Ford Teacher Demonstration Projects, 
on the other hand, sought to recruit 
prospective teachers from a much 
larger pool and, consequently, 
employed what many observers con- 
sidered a high-risk strategy. 

The value-added approach came 
under intense criticism, especially 
by some educators in states where 
teacher certification standards were 
under attack for lacking sufficient 
rigor. A few years after the projects 
were begun, the legal wrangling 
over minority scholarships in higher 
education complicated the imple- 



mentation of the value-added 
approach. Subsequently, the value- 
added approach — unavoidably, but 
we think wrongly — became 
entangled in the affirmative action 
debate. Nevertheless, ample evi- 
dence evolved from the Ford Teacher 
Demonstration Projects to prove the 
effectiveness of the value-added 
approach. 

Valued-added Education: 

In Search of Meaning 
The value-added approach to educa- 
tion in general and teacher education 
in particular was ill-defined when 
the Ford Foundation funded SEF 
and other organizations to employ 
it in teacher demonstration projects. 
Although many African American 
educators thought that African Amer- 
ican schools, crippled by the legacies 
of slavery and segregation, used a 
value-added approach to education 
out of necessity, the concept was 
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not clearly articulated. Organizations 
and individuals funded to implement 
the teacher demonstration projects 
soon realized that they were to 
implement a concept that was in 
search of meaning. After several 
false starts, the Ford Foundation, 
the Educational Testing Service (with 
which the Ford Foundation con- 
tracted to evaluate the project), and 
the grantees agreed on a meaning. 
The discipline of economics provided 
a suitable analogy for what the proj- 
ects were to accomplish. 

In the study of production pro- 
cesses in economics, the manufac- 
turers of goods are found to be 
interested primarily in the outcome 
or finished product. The elements 
that go into the manufacturing pro- 
cess are not the sole determinants of 
the quality of the finished product. 
Quality depends, in large part, on 
how the elements are blended and 
crafted. As the adage goes, the whole 



is indeed greater than the sum of its 
parts. 

For example, in the production 
of automobiles, most manufacturers 
use the same quality of raw mate- 
rials. Safety and fuel requirements 
and economies of scale dictate that 
roughly the same quality of steel, 
rubber, and plastics are used in 
the production process. However, 
the process through which these 
elements are blended, crafted, and 
engineered determines whether the 
finished product is a Chevrolet or a 
Cadillac. The outcome of the pro- 
duction process depends on the value 
added to the raw materials used in 
production. Thus, the transformation 
process is key. 

In similar fashion, the value- 
added approach to education 
assumes that by focusing relatively 
more attention on outcomes, without 
ignoring inputs, educators can design 
a learning experience that allows 
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more students to achieve high 
standards and performance 
outcomes. The Ford Teacher 
Demonstration Projects set out to 
craft a learning experience that 
produced high achievers, many of 
whom would not have met 
performance criteria to achieve 
teacher certification without the 
value-added approach to education. 
The experience gained from the Ford 
initiative laid the foundation for SEF 
to build the Southern Initiative of 
the Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program. Before describing the 
Pathways Program and its outcomes, 
we provide a brief description of 
the value-added approach to teacher 
preparation that became a vital 
component of the Pathways Program 
in the South. 

The value-added approach is a 
four-legged stool. The first leg 
is assessment, the linchpin in the 
value-added approach to teacher 



preparation. Assessment provides 
the requisite input, progress, and out- 
comes data to judge the effectiveness 
of intervention strategies in improv- 
ing student achievement and perfor- 
mance. Assessment also provides 
students with feedback on whether 
or not they are reaching their per- 
sonal, academic, and performance 
objectives. Finally , assessment con- 
tributes valuable information for for- 
mative and summative evaluations of 
projects. 

The second leg of the value-added 
approach is student support. This 
is the bedrock upon which the 
value-added approach rests. It pro- 
vides students with generic support 
services as well as individualized 
support mechanisms tailored to 
students’ particular needs. The sup- 
port services run the gamut from 
academic tutoring to skills enhance- 
ment workshops, cultural enrich- 
ment, and even baby-sitting services. 
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The expense of providing support 
services is the third leg of the 
stool. Collaboration among institu- 
tions is often essential to ensure that 
student support services are offered 
on a cost-efficient basis. By working 
together, educational institutions can 
find ways to share the costs of 
implementing a value-added strategy 
to increase the number of certified 
minority teachers within a geo- 
graphic area. While the benefits 
of collaboration are most evident 
in programs to certify candidates 
from nontraditional student popu- 
lations, these benefits are equally 
relevant to precollegiate and colle- 
giate teacher recruitment programs 
as demonstrated in the Ford projects. 

The fourth leg, documentation, is 
critical to establishing credibility for 
the value-added strategies used in 
teacher preparation. Without sound 
documentation on the effectiveness 
of value-added strategies, naysayers 



and critics will create hostile edu- 
cation and policy environments that 
preclude acceptance of a value-added 
approach to teacher preparation. 

Such environments, in our view, obvi- 
ate opportunities to produce a critical 
mass of minority teachers needed 
now and in the immediate future. 
Quantitative assessment data, when 
combined with the qualitative data 
generated by projects, produce a 
solid basis for validating outcomes, 
generating additional support, and 
influencing teacher preparation and 
certification policies. 

The value-added approach to 
teacher preparation became a part of 
several teacher demonstration proj- 
ects throughout the nation. Con- 
sortia of higher education institu- 
tions were formed to implement 
the approach in Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Florida, Ohio, Louisiana, 
the Navajo Nation, and North Caro- 
lina. Each consortium implemented 
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the value-added approach in unique 
ways while building on the founda- 
tion provided by the four elements 
just cited. Detailed descriptions of 
the consortia projects and their out- 
comes are available from the Ford 
Foundation and the Educational Test- 
ing Service. 

Implementing the Model 
The value-added model, we believe, 
has the potential for opening up 
the teacher preparation pipeline and 
encouraging more minorities to enter 
the teaching profession. Our con- 
fidence in the value-added strategy 
is demonstrated by the major role it 
plays in the largest and most highly 
funded minority teacher recruitment 
project managed by SEF: the Path- 
ways to Teaching Careers Program. 

SEF capitalized on the experience 
it gained from the North Carolina 
Teacher Assistants Program, one of 
the Ford Teacher Demonstration Proj- 



ects, to modify the Pathways model. 
The DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund initiated the Pathways model 
in New York City in the mid-1980s 
and sought to expand the program in 
1990. The Fund invited SEF to assist 
in an effort to expand the Pathways 
Program into the South. 

Teacher certification require- 
ments in the South differ consid- 
erably from those in New York. 
Therefore, the original Pathways 
model, which targeted noncertified 
school personnel with bachelor’s 
degrees, had to be modified for 
implementation in the South. The 
Ford-funded teacher assistants proj- 
ect provided the insight for adapting 
the Pathways model successfully to 
a target population of individuals, 
many of whom needed undergradu- 
ate degrees for certification. In addi- 
tion, most of the applicants admitted 
to the SEF Pathways Program had not 
been enrolled in college for several 
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years. They required and benefited 
from the extra support provided in 
the value-added approach to teacher 
preparation. We turn now to the 
Southern Expansion of the Pathways 
to Teaching Career Program coordi- 
nated by SEP. 

Sow's Ears and Silk Purses: 

Pathways to Teaching in the South 

The Pathways Program sought to 
recruit teachers, especially minori- 
ties, to work in inner-city and rural 
school systems. SEF’s mission to 
promote equity in education for the 
poor and minorities in the South was 
clearly aligned with the goals of the 
Pathways Program. Thus, the goal of 
the Pathways Program and the mis- 
sion of SEF are compatible. However, 
combining the Pathways goal and 
SEF’s mission presented a major 
challenge. The social and political 
context for implementing Pathways 
was becoming more conservative. 



and efforts to enhance minority par- 
ticipation and representation in the 
workforce increasingly were coming 
under attack. 

Implementing an equity agenda 
has always been difficult in the 
South. Given its mission and history, 
SEF was prepared to address many 
of the issues that accompanied the 
expansion of the Pathways Program 
into the region. To overcome barriers 
to the implementation of Pathways 
that could have been raised by 
desegregation initiatives, SEF again 
drew on its experience with the 
Ford Teacher Demonstration Projects. 
The requirement for collaboration in 
those projects, although difficult to 
achieve initially, contributed notice- 
ably to the effectiveness of the most 
successful projects. 

Therefore, SEF insisted on collab- 
oration in the Pathways Program in 
communities where two institutions 
of higher education (IHEs) partici- 
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pated in the project. The require- 
ment for collaboration encouraged 
the local IHEs to attempt to overcome 
current, if not historic, barriers to 
cooperation if they wanted to receive 
discrete grants for achieving a 
common purpose. Fortuitously, the 
legal dispensation of segregation in 
higher education in most Southern 
states also required greater collabora- 
tion among IHEs. The Pathways Pro- 
gram became a venue through which 
many participating IHEs sought to 
fulfill the court-mandated require- 
ments for enhanced collaboration. 

The collaboration requirement for 
designing and implementing the 
Pathways Program was eventually 
accepted by all the IHEs that received 
planning grants to help craft the 
Southern Initiative of the Pathways 
to Teaching Careers Program. After 
the completion of the planning 
process that SEF coordinated, 10 
institutions received grants from 



the Fund. Previously, two IHEs 
had received grants in 1992 from 
the DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s Digest 
Fund and were added to the group 
coordinated by SEF. Thus, a total 
of 12 colleges and universities and 
their nearby local education agencies 
(LEAs) constituted the Southern 
expansion. 

The Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program presented an opportunity 
to test on a larger scale, and with 
sufficient resources, an approach 
to teacher preparation that had 
been demonstrated on a small scale 
and with limited resources through 
funded projects. 

As previously noted, the Ford 
Foundation initiated the Teacher 
Demonstration Projects during a time 
when the practice of designating 
scholarships for minority students at 
colleges and universities was being 
legally challenged. Consequently, the 
consortia that implemented the Ford 
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projects were not able to award 
scholarship support to students 
accepted into the projects. Stipends 
were awarded only to cover a variety 
of personal expenses incurred by 
students. Fortunately, the Pathways 
Program was not confronted with 
the same legal and financial 
constraints that affected the Ford 
teacher projects. 

The DeWitt Wallace-Reader’s 
Digest Fund addressed the minority 
scholarship issue through its wording 
of the purpose of the Pathways 
to Teaching Careers Program: to 
produce teachers — especially, but 
not exclusively minorities — for 
inner-city schools. With this 
understanding and its wealth of 
experience in promoting educational 
equity and access in the South, SEF 
moved vigorously to coordinate and 
manage the implementation of the 
Southern Initiative of the Pathways 
to Teaching Careers Program. 



Together, selected IHEs and their 
LEAs modified, expanded, and 
implemented a core program 
originally created by the Pathways 
sites in New York City. The 
modifications produced the program 
that is described in the sections 
that follow. 

Value-added Education: 

Theory into Practice 

As noted earlier, many African Amer- 
ican educators believed that a value- 
added approach to education was 
inherent in the teaching-learning 
process in most historically African 
American education institutions in 
the South. Legal segregation and dis- 
crimination had required those who 
taught African American youngsters 
to do more with less in public schools 
throughout the region. Graduates of 
these public schools comprised the 
majority of enrollees in HBCUs in the 
South. And the graduates of these 
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HBCUs have effectively held positions 
of leadership and responsibility in 
the region and throughout the United 
States. Therefore, value-added edu- 
cation, many knowledgeable indi- 
viduals would argue, has been a 
staple of African American education 
in the South. 

The Southern Initiative of the 
Pathways to Teaching Careers Pro- 
gram seized the opportunity to con- 
tinue the academic tradition of 
turning sow’s ears into silk purses. 
SEP felt that the value-added 
approach, viewed by many as a risky 
effort in the Ford Teacher Demonstra- 
tion Projects, had been formalized 
and validated as an education theory. 
Hence, the value-added theory postu- 
lated by many African American edu- 
cators in the South was proven to 
be an effective and prudent approach 
to producing more minority teachers 
in the region. By retaining the core 
of the original Pathways Program 



and infusing it with the value-added 
approach, we produced a program 
with the following elements: specific 
target populations, a rigorous selec- 
tion and screening process, a modi- 
fied curriculum, an array of student 
support services, and advisory com- 
mittees. Each of these program 
components is described below. 

Target Populations 

The Pathways Program in the South 
targeted individuals from three pop- 
ulations, all noncertified employees 
in public schools. These groups 
included provisionally certified 
teachers, substitute teachers and 
teacher assistants. These pools of 
individuals were targeted both for 
practical considerations and because 
of certain philosophical assumptions. 

One factor contributing to the 
minority teacher shortage is the 
increasing tendency for newly hired 
minority teachers to leave the pro- 
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fession within three to five years. 
Therefore, in light of the sizable 
investment the Fund was about to 
make, it was critical to identify can- 
didate pools that would yield indi- 
viduals who were willing to make 
teaching a lifelong career. 

SEF’s experience with the Ford- 
funded teacher assistants project 
in North Carolina suggested that 
teacher assistants and other employ- 
ees similarly situated were rooted 
in their communities and willing to 
commit to the teaching profession. 
Consequently, we turned to the popu- 
lations cited as candidate pools for 
prospective minority teachers. 

Philosophically, SEF worked on 
the assumption that the three popu- 
lations included individuals who had 
the experience, insights, and com- 
mitment that, with carefully planned 
additional formal education, would 
enable them to become good can- 
didates for teaching in inner-city 



schools. Few newly hired teachers 
are well-prepared for the challenges 
of inner-city classrooms, and weak 
preparation contributes to the minor- 
ity teacher shortage, especially in 
inner-city schools. Inadequate prep- 
aration, coupled with the fact that 
new hires often receive the most dif- 
ficult teaching positions, contributes 
to the high attrition rate in the pro- 
fession within the first three to five 
years. Thus, it was incumbent upon 
the Pathways leadership to select 
individuals who possessed the tenac- 
ity to persist in inner-city schools. 

SEF found candidates who possessed 
all the characteristics sought. 

Increasing the number of certified 
teachers was the ultimate goal of the 
Southern Expansion of the Pathways 
Program. However, the program 
also sought to ensure that the teach- 
ers who completed Pathways were 
the best qualified for the positions 
they assumed in public schools. 
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Returning students see themselves 
differently. They have new knowl- 
edge and new skills and want to dem- 
onstrate that in some way. They see 
themselves as different learners and 
leaders and expect to be treated as 
such. They are Informed about current 
issues in education and can articulate 
positions held on these issues. 

» Professor 

Research has shown that one of the 
characteristics related to success in 
inner-city classrooms is experience 
in challenging educational settings. 
Martin Haberman, a leading expert 
on techniques for identifying teach- 
ers for urban classrooms, has delin- 
eated some of the characteristics 
essential to teaching effectiveness in 
urban schools. After 30 years of 
research, Haberman concluded that, 
among other factors, individuals with 
experience in learning environments 
that contradict the fictional norm and 
those who retain the genuine belief 
that all children can learn possess 
the essential characteristics to be 
effective teachers in inner-city class- 



rooms. Haberman’s findings, which 
he shared with the Pathways lead- 
ership, supported the idea that the 
Pathways Program had targeted the 
appropriate populations from which 
a pool of teacher candidates could be 
developed. 

Provisionally certified teachers, 
teacher assistants, and substitute 
teachers all met the criterion of 
having successfully worked in 
inner-city schools. SEF’s challenge 
was to find the best among these 
to become certified teachers. As 
a first step toward our objective, 
we instituted a rigorous selection 
and screening process. 

Selection and Screening 
The announcement of the Pathways 
to Teaching Careers Program in the 
South generated tremendous interest 
and unleashed a demand for tuition 
support for enrollment in teacher 
preparation programs. In spite of 
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a growing teacher shortage, there 
were very few programs in the 
selected states for individuals who 
wanted to return to college to pursue 
a teaching career. 

The baseline qualification for the 
program was that an applicant had 
to possess two years of college credit 
and meet the admissions require- 
ments at the participating IHE. The 
other qualities sought were identified 
in the selection and screening pro- 
cess. At most sites, selection and 
screening involved the following 
steps: 

• Principals nominated candidates 
based on recommendations by 
teachers in the school. 

• Candidates submitted an essay. 

• Candidates wrote a second essay 
during the interview process. 

• Candidates were observed in the 
classroom. 

• A screening committee interviewed 
candidates. 



The screening committees sought 
to ensure that the applicants pos- 
sessed the aforementioned charac- 
teristics as well as the intelligence, 
academic skills, and tenacity 
required for negotiating a college cur- 
riculum. The latter was particularly 
relevant considering that the major- 
ity of the Pathways students, referred 
to as scholars or fellows, had to bal- 
ance several often contradictory roles 
including parent, spouse, employee, 
and student. 

Documenting and Monitoring 
Once individuals were accepted into 
the Pathways Program, each project 
site endeavored to monitor the aca- 
demic progress of each scholar. 
Through counseling, scholars were 
provided information on course 
selection. The Pathways directors 
and coordinators also maintained 
contact with the scholars’ professors 
to help them avoid academic diffi- 
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culty. These monitoring procedures 
often led to interventions that 
assisted scholars in averting aca- 
demic failure. 

All of the monitoring procedures 
were documented carefully to pro- 
vide a record of each scholar’s prog- 
ress and to establish a database 
for formative evaluation of each proj- 
ect site. The documentation was ini- 
tially done with the student tracking 
system (STS) designed by SEF for sys- 
tematic collection and maintenance 
of data at the project sites. The STS 
was eventually incorporated into the 
evaluation scheme designed by the 
evaluators hired by the Fund. 

Curriculum Modification 
Both the nontraditional status of 
the Pathways Scholars and the 
purpose of the program required 
that the IHEs engage in curriculum 
modification on two levels. First, 
many of the participating IHEs had 



to alter schedules to accommodate 
the hours that the scholars could 
attend classes. Second, and to a 
lesser extent, IHEs had to modify 
their course offerings and content 
to place more emphasis on urban 
education. 

The alterations in schedules 
included restructuring some courses 
to offer them as weekly seminars, 
while offering other courses during 
evenings and on weekends. Some 
required courses were offered at 
public school sites where the 
scholars worked. Changes related 
to course offerings and content 
included restructuring the schools 
of education to create an urban 
education mission and adding 
courses that provided a more 
intensive focus on the education 
of the inner-city child. These 
modifications contributed to an 
educational experience designed to 
meet the needs of the nontraditional 
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Student and to produce more 
effective teachers for inner-city 
classrooms. 

Student Support Services 
The Pathways model that SEP 
inherited had a strong emphasis on 
student support. Our work with 
the value-added approach to teacher 
preparation in the Ford Teacher 
Demonstration Projects provided a 
wealth of experience that we applied 
to enhancing the student support 
component in the Pathways Program 
in the South. The original student 
support component consisted of 
academic counseling and 
scholarships. SEF expanded this 
component to include a formal 
orientation, mentoring, and a 
contingency fund. We turn briefly 
to each element that made up the 
student support component. 

Orientation. Experience has 
shown that when adult learners 



return to higher education, it is 
important to provide them and their 
families with a clear understanding 
about what they can expect and 
what is expected from them. The 
majority of individuals who leave a 
program like Pathways do so not for 
academic or financial reasons alone, 
but because they lack family support. 
Spouses, in particular, often fail to 
appreciate or accept the sacrifices 
that adult learners must make to 
balance the competing demands 
on their time. Without sufficient 
understanding and support from 
spouses, many adult learners find it 
impossible to complete their course 
of study. For this reason, all of 
the Pathways sites in the South 
had formal orientations several times 
during the academic year for new 
cohorts and to reinvigorate students 
currently enrolled. The scholars 
and their families attended picnics, 
cookouts, and other gatherings to 
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learn more about Pathways and how 
to communicate with each other and 
cope with the stresses of returning to 
college. 

Academic Counseling. In the 
Southern Expansion of the Pathways 
Program, academic counseling took 
on added significance for several 
reasons. The majority of scholars 
pursued undergraduate degrees and 
needed help negotiating the maze 
of requirements for teacher certifica- 
tion. Also, most of them had been 
out of school for several years and, 
although eager, were slightly uncom- 
fortable about returning to college. 
Further, at the inception of the pro- 
gram, the Pathways Scholars were 
not well-received on a few campuses. 
Some faculty members viewed the 
program negatively (as a part of 
an affirmative action agenda) and 
considered the scholars academically 
unqualified. Therefore, it was impor- 
tant to provide the scholars with 



as much counseling and academic 
support as possible. Scholars were 
assisted with registration to secure 
the appropriate courses, but also to 
avoid, if possible, professors who 
were particularly insensitive to their 
needs. They were provided tutors 
and other academic support when 
warranted. Last, when necessary, the 
scholars were given special access to 
the bookstore, copy machines, and 
library assistance. All of this support 
was offered to enable them to fulfill 
their roles as spouses, parents, and 
public school employees while pursu- 
ing a degree in teaching or teacher 
licensure. 

Mentoring. Typically, the Pathways 
sites in the South provided mentors 
for scholars. Some mentors were 
veteran teachers in the schools 
where the scholars were employed. 
Others were veteran or retired 
teachers who were members of the 
project site advisory committee or 
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retired teachers who volunteered to 
work with the scholars. Mentors’ 
assistance proved invaluable when 
the scholars needed additional help 
with personal or school-related 
problems. For many scholars, the 
mentors were a valuable link in 
the support system of the Pathways 
Program in the South. 

Scholarships. The biggest 
attraction of the Pathways Program 
to participating institutions and 
scholars was scholarships. Each 
individual accepted into the program 
was eligible to receive a scholarship 
that covered at least 80 percent of the 
tuition assessed by the participating 
IHE. In some cases, individuals 
received 100 percent of tuition costs 
if their personal financial situations 
warranted it. In a few other 
cases, individuals received less than 
80 percent if a portion of their 
financial need was met through other 
sources such as the HOPE (Helping 



Outstanding Pupils Educationally) 
scholarship in the State of Georgia. 

The Pathways Program was 
unique in that every effort was made 
to continue to support students as 
long as the project directors deemed 
it prudent and the academic officers 
at the university did not object. 

Only those individuals who failed 
to take a sufficient number of 
courses or who failed to take courses 
at regular intervals eventually were 
dropped from the program. Students 
considered not in compliance with 
criteria for continued enrollment by 
the project director or the university’s 
academic officer were removed from 
the program. 

Contingency Fund. Perhaps the 
most unusual feature of the Path- 
ways Program in the South was the 
contingency fund. The desire to keep 
individuals in the program until they 
met certification requirements was 
so strong that an emergency fund 
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was established at each participating 
IHE. The contingency fund was avail- 
able to help cover any financial emer- 
gency, within reason, that scholars 
encountered. At the project direc- 
tors’ discretion, money was given to 
scholars so that their educational 
progress would not be hampered for 
want of funds to meet a financial 
crisis. The emergency funds were 
used for a host of exacting matters, 
including payments for rent, car 
notes, taxis, utility bills, and insur- 
ance. While usually small, the 
amount of money given to scholars 
to cover emergencies was considered 
extremely important and helped 
them cope with situations that 
could have hampered their ability 
to continue their education at that 
particular point in their lives. 

Advisory Committees 
Advisory committees were the com- 
ponent that made the Pathways Pro- 



gram a viable part of the educational 
life of the communities that housed 
them. The advisory committees were 
composed of LEA personnel, educa- 
tors, and business and civic leaders 
in each community that had a Path- 
ways site. These individuals were 
integral to the success of the proj- 
ects. Beyond offering advice to proj- 
ect directors and coordinators, the 
committees were advocates for the 
program. In some instances, they 
served as a buffer to absorb and 
deflect criticism from anti-affirma- 
tive action activists and others who 
sought to obviate and demean the 
scholars. Because the IHEs at each 
site shared an advisory committee, 
the committees were crucial in fos- 
tering collaboration at some of the 
more difficult sites. In sum, at sev- 
eral Pathways sites the advisory com- 
mittees rendered a valuable service. 
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The Results of a Value-added 
Approach to Teacher Preparation 

The Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program in the South has employed 
the value-added approach to teacher 
preparation to produce impressive 
results. SEP believes that the 
Pathways model, infused with the 
value-added approach, possesses the 
potential to produce a critical mass 
of teachers, especially minorities, in 
the South. Below, we share data that 
reflect the progress of the Southern 
Expansion of the Pathways Program 
in meeting the teacher production 
goals established when the program 
was initiated. First, however, demo- 
graphic data about the Pathways 
Scholars is presented. 

Demographic Data 

Data collected by the national evalu- 
ators of the Pathways Program com- 
missioned by the Fund show that 
as of the 1997-1998 school year, 970 



individuals had been admitted to the 
programs at 11 of the 12 colleges and 
universities in the Southern Expan- 
sion. (Data on only 11 programs 
appear in summaries because the 
funding cycle of the Clark Atlanta 
University program was asynchro- 
nous with that of the others). 

Most (69 percent) of these individ- 
uals were African Americans; 4 per- 
cent were members of other ethnic 
groups. Whites comprised 14 per- 
cent, and the racial or ethnic identity 
of the remaining 13 percent was 
unknown. Females comprised 70 
percent of those admitted, and males 
were 25 percent. Data on the gender 
of 5 percent were missing. Data 
were available on the marital status 
of two-thirds of the individuals 
who were admitted. Forty-five per- 
cent were married, 36 percent were 
single, and 19 percent were sepa- 
rated, divorced, or widowed. Based 
on these statistics, the typical indi- 
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vidual who was admitted to the 
Southern Expansion of the Pathways 
Program as of 1997-1998 was an 
African American married female. 

Program Outcomes Data 

The following data presented were 
submitted to SEP in annual reports 
from directors of the Pathways Pro- 
gram at 11 colleges and universities 



in the Southern expansion. For nine 
of the institutions, the program infor- 
mation bears dates ranging from 
March 31 to April 20, 1998. These 
institutions are Alabama State Uni- 
versity, Armstrong Atlantic State 
University, Auburn University at 
Montgomery, Florida Memorial Col- 
lege, University of Memphis, Norfolk 
State University, Old Dominion Uni- 



Table 

Total Phase I and Phase II Enrollments as of April 1998 in the Pathways Programs 
at 11 Colleges and Universities in the Southern Expansion 





I 


ENROLLMENT 




College/University 


Total 


Total 


Cumulative 




Phase 1 


Phase II 


Total 




1993-1997 


1997-1998 


1993-1998 


Alabama State 


138 


0 


138 


Armstrong Atlantic 


82 


21 


103 


Auburn/Montgomery 


141 


2 


143 


Florida Memorial 


58 


0 


58 


LeMoyne-Owen * 


40 


0 


40 


Memphis 


77 


15 


92 


Norfolk 


105 


17 


122 


Old Dominion 


90 


8 


98 


Savannah State* 


57 


0 


57 


Tulane 


56 


0 


56 


Xavier 


62 


1 


63 


Total 


906 


64 


970 



*Data as of October 1997 
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versity, Hilane University, and Xavier 
University. The date of the program 
information for the remaining two 
institutions — LeMoyne-Owen Col- 
lege and Savannah State University 
— is October 1997. Data on 
enrollment, degrees earned, and 
licensed completion rates follow. 

Enrollment. Enrollment data for 11 
Pathways Programs are presented in 



Table 1. A total of 906 individuals 
entered the programs during Phase I, 
1993 through 1997. A total of 64 indi- 
viduals entered the programs during 
1997-1998, year one of Phase II. 

Degrees Earned. Table 2 shows the 
number of degrees earned at the 11 
Pathways sites as of April 1998. In 
the eight programs that offer a bach- 
elor’s degree, a total of 180 scholars 



Table 

Number of Degrees Earned as of April 1998 in the Pathways Program at 11 
Colleges and Universities in the Southern Expansion 







DECREES EARNED 




College/University 


Bachelor's 


Master's 


Total 


Alabama State 


28 


29 


57 


Armstrong Atlantic 


16 


0 


16 


Auburn/Montgomery 


45 


36 


81 


Florida Memorial 


41 


NA 


41 


LeMoyne-Owen* 


17 


NA 


17 


Memphis 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Norfolk 


22 


9 


31 


Old Dominion 


6 


17 


23 


Savannah State* 


5 


NA 


5 


Tulane 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Xavier 


NA 


24 


24 


Total 


180 


115 


295 



*Data as of October 1997 
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earned the degree. In the six pro- 
grams that offer the master’s degree, 
a total of 115 scholars earned the 
degree. A total of 295 scholars earned 
a degree while enrolled in the Path- 
ways Program. 

Production of Licensed Teachers. 
Table 3 provides data on the pro- 
posed and actual production of fully 
licensed teachers — i.e., teachers 



whose licenses signify that they have 
met the entire academic, testing, and 
field experience requirements that 
merit a continuously renewable pro- 
fessional license. Table 3 also gives 
data on professional licensees in 
progress or less than fully profes- 
sional licensed teachers (typically, 
teachers with provisional or tempo- 
rary licenses). Initially, the 11 pro- 



Table 3 



Production of Licensed Teachers as of April 1998 by 11 DeWitt Wallace-Reader's 
Digest Fund Pathways Programs in the Southern Expansion 




College/University 


Initially 
proposed 
production of 
professional 
licensees 


Professionals 

completed 


Professionals 
in progress 


Total 


Professional 
licensees as a 
percent of the 
proposed 
number 


Alabama State 


60 


57 




57 


95 


Armstrong Atlantic 


55 


39 


4 


43 


78 


Auburn/Montgomery 


60 


81 




81 


100 


Florida Memorial 


34 


25 


2 


27 


74 


LeMoyne-Owen* 


40 


0 


35 


35 


0 


Memphis 


80 


59 


17 


76 


74 


Norfolk 


160 


53 


34 


87 


33 


Old Dominion 


150 


34 


17 


51 


23 


Savannah State* 


45 


13 


7 


20 


29 


Tulane 


50 




22 


22 


0 


Xavier 


126 




38 


38 


0 


Total 


860 


361 


176 


537 


42 



*Data as of October 1997 
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grams proposed to produce at least 
860 fully licensed teachers over the 
grant period, now called Phase I. As 
of April 1998, the programs had pro- 
duced 361 fully licensed teachers, or 
42 percent of the originally proposed 
number. Additionally, the programs 
produced 176 teachers who were 
less than fully licensed. The fully 
professional licensed teacher pro- 
duction was 67 percent of the 
total production of licensed teachers. 

A Pathway to Teaching or a 
Temporary Bridge to Nowhere? 

In the absence of principles, stan- 
dards, or a paradigm for evaluating 
efforts to institutionalize privately 
funded programs, SEP inherited the 
challenge of and opportunity to 
develop a conceptual framework for 
assessing the effectiveness of insti- 
tutionalization of the Pathways Pro- 
gram by the project sites. At the 
most rudimentary level, we could 



postulate a continuum that indi- 
cated, at one pole, that the grantee 
adopted completely a program ini- 
tially funded with private money. 

The other pole might indicate that 
the grantee dropped the program 
completely. Somewhere between the 
two extremes, indicators would show 
that the grantee accepted, modified, 
or retained some elements of the 
privately funded program. While 
sufficient, this conceptual approach 
would not capture the more dynamic 
nature of institutional development 
and human interaction that often 
leads organizations to embrace novel 
ideas and new programs. Therefore, 
we propose a conceptual model of 
institutionalization that focuses on 
a variety of effects that a privately 
funded program may have on an 
organization’s tendency to institu- 
tionalize it. 

Although obvious, it is worth 
noting that achieving a program’s 
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objectives is not synonymous with 
institutionalization of the program. 
The fact that a grantee has met pro- 
gram objectives cannot substitute for 
a plan to sustain the program after 
its funding has expired. Indeed, pri- 
vate funding, unless converted into 
an endowment, will never sustain a 
program. However, a focus on 
the more dynamic aspects of 
interaction between an organiza- 
tion’s mission, its program, and pri- 
vately funded projects might provide 
insights regarding the likely institu- 
tional adoption of a program like 
Pathways. 

A Conceptual Model of Institutional- 
ization: Minimal Conditions 

A useful model of institutionalization 
will explain the link between a par- 
ticular program or project under 
consideration and an organization’s 
mission, its capacity to achieve the 
program objectives, and its capacity 



to make the most of what it learns 
from the project. When the institu- 
tionalization of a program like Path- 
ways is considered, it is important 
for an educational institution to go 
beyond a cursory examination of its 
mission. The mere fact that a college 
or university offers teaching degrees 
may not qualify it for a Pathways 
Program. The institution must first 
determine whether the preparation 
of teachers is central to its mission. 

If teacher preparation is not central 
to the institution’s mission, it will not 
allocate resources to support the pro- 
gram beyond the grant term. 

When an organization has not 
shown the capacity to achieve a pro- 
gram’s objectives, its bid for insti- 
tutionalization should be considered 
suspect. Formative and summative 
evaluations of a project will indicate 
the extent to which the program 
objectives were achieved. Although 
mitigating circumstances might 
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exist, an organization’s failure to 
achieve program objectives with pri- 
vate support does not bode well for 
its ability to do so when it alone 
must generate all of the funding for 
the project. In such instances, it 
would be very important to study the 
mitigating circumstances to establish 
their validity as impediments to 
reaching the program’s objectives. It 
would be important to know how 
institutionalization would offset the 
mitigating circumstances. 

An organization’s ability to learn 
from adversity by adjusting to or cor- 
recting mitigating circumstances will 
speak directly to its capacity to insti- 
tutionalize a program. The failure 
to make mid-course corrections in 
a project suggests that an organi- 
zation has not been sensitive to 
the feedback in the form of data 
and information that it collected or 
received about the project. Hence, 
it is unlikely that the organization 



can utilize information and data 
intelligently or quickly enough to 
overcome barriers to institutional- 
ization that will certainly arise. 

SEF’s experience in program 
development, implementation, and 
now institutionalization suggests 
that the foregoing observations 
define the minimal conditions that 
should be met before contemplating 
whether or not an organization 
should be given the responsibility, 
and resources if available, for insti- 
tutionalizing a program. Returning 
to the continuum posited earlier, we 
have now provided minimal points 
of reference for the polar extremes 
that will anchor the continuum. At 
one extreme, the program will be 
adopted by the organization; at the 
other extreme, it will be rejected. 
Experience suggests, however, that 
even when rejecting a program, orga- 
nizations will provide explanations 
that attempt to show that various 
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aspects of the program (which was so 
eagerly sought when others provided 
the funding) have indeed continued 
to influence the way the organization 
executes its mission. With this in 
mind, we sought to propose a model 
for institutionalization that captured 
the rhetoric, if not the reality, of 
the explanations that we anticipated 
receiving from those institutions that 
might fall short in their attempt to 
institutionalize the Southern Initia- 
tive of the Pathways to Teaching 
Careers Program. 



Capturing the Dynamics of 
Institutionaiization 

IHEs and LEAs are dynamic organiza- 
tions. Therefore, conceptual models 
employed to explain their behavior 
must be able to capture the fluidity 
and change that characterize them. 

In IHEs and LEAs, leaders come and 
go. Usually, each new administration 
has a different focus and strategy for 
implementing the organization’s mis- 
sion. Also, changes in the personnel 
responsible for executing the organi- 
zations’ missions occur on a fairly 
regular basis. Finally, the resources 
available to these organizations are 
in constant flux. 







Institutionalizat 
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Note: AD=anticipated direct, UD=unanticipated direct, ID=interactive direct, RD=residual direct, AID=anticipated indirect, 
UID=unanticipated indirect, IID=interactive indirect, RID=residual indirect 
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To understand better the pros- 
pects for institutionalizing the Path- 
ways Program, we devised the matrix 
presented below to capture organi- 
zational dynamics. As the future of 
Pathways is contemplated, we antici- 
pate institutionalization taking many 
forms. We believe that the expected 
variations in institutionalization can 
be captured best by conceptualizing 
a melange of outcomes that might 
emerge from the Pathways Program. 

The outcomes we envision would, 
in their primary manifestations, be 
direct or indirect. Direct outcomes 
are those that resulted from the 
expenditure of resources provided by 
the Pathways grant. Indirect out- 
comes are those leveraged by grant 
support or freed from other uses 
by grant resources (i.e., matching 
assets that complemented the Path- 
ways grant, but without which it may 
have been impossible to successfully 
implement the grant). 



Each direct or indirect outcome, 
however, could be refined further 
by effects that were anticipated, 
unanticipated, interactive, or resid- 
ual. Anticipated effects result from 
program objectives. Unanticipated 
effects are those that were not con- 
templated and may be positive or 
negative. Interactive effects are those 
that in classic social science research 
are referred to as reactive, that 
is, responses that research subjects 
often attribute to spurious stimuli 
that may not be the focal point of a 
research study. For our purposes, we 
have labeled such effects interactive 
because they may be co-products of 
the Pathways grant and an existing 
resource base that may be internal 
or external to the project sites. 

Finally, some effects might be resid- 
ual. Simply stated, some effects, or 
indicators of institutionalization, will 
be remnants of the Pathways Pro- 
gram at particular sites. 
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When placed in the Pathways 
matrix, these findings show a series 
of outcomes and effects that will 
indicate the extent of institutional- 
ization of the Pathways Program at 
the project sites. 

Data on Institutionalization of the 
Pathways Program 

In the discussion below, we cite data 
on institutionalization that occurred 
prior to the initiation of Phase 
II of the Pathways Program as 
reported to SEP by program directors. 

Institutionalization Prior to Phase II 

Two or more of these features of the 
Pathways to Teaching Careers Pro- 
gram were institutionalized before 
Phase II at seven colleges and univer- 
sities: 

(1) new or revised programs of study 
to better prepare teachers for 
urban schools. 



(2) modifications in the delivery of 
instruction to enhance learning, 

(3) flexible scheduling of course 
offerings to accommodate 
enrollment of school workers, 

(4) academic monitoring and advising 
to foster student progress in the 
program, 

(5) support services to meet special 
needs of Pathways Scholars, and 

(6) collaboration with the local school 
system and the paired university 
in program maintenance and 
development. 

Less prominent among the Pathways 
Program features institutionalized 
prior to Phase II were a scholarship 
program for teacher education stu- 
dents funded by one university, the 
Pathways screening model adopted 
by the college of education at one 
university, and academic credit for 
life experience at another. Specific 
institutionalized features of the Path- 
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College/University 


Institutionalized Pathways Features Prior to 
Phase il 


Alabama State 


• Campus child care center 

• University-funded scholarships 

• New programs for teacher education students 


Armstrong Atlantic 


• New courses: "Cross-Cultural Communication," "African 
American Studies," and "Oral Language for Teachers" 

• Minority adjunct faculty members 

• Courses taught in Chatham County schools; courses not 
taught at Armstrong are taught only at Savannah State 
by Armstrong faculty to encourage Armstrong students to 
take courses at Savannah State 

• Flexible scheduling in the Math Department 

• An advisement and appeals process for alternative 
preparation program 


Auburn /Montgomery 


• Learning Lab, Instructional Support Lab, Counseling Center, 
and Special Services Center 

• Evening and weekend courses 


Florida Memorial 


• Off-campus centers (four sites) 

• Academic advisement system 

• Retention improvement strategies 

• Academic credit for life experience 


LeMoyne-Owen 


• National Teacher Examination preparation course/seminar 
and tutoring 

• Ethics and Professionalism course in general education 
curriculum 


Memphis 


• New alternative programs of study for teacher certification 

• Partnership agreements with participating school systems 


Norfolk 


• Five instructional modules on teaching the urban student 
and working with urban parents, workshops, seminars, and 
annual regional conference on teaching the urban child 

• An elective course on community service and volunteerism 

• Modifications in schedule and instructional delivery 

• Campus child care for children of evening enrollees 

• Collaboration with Norfolk Public School System and Old 
Dominion University 


Old Dominion 


• Funding a portion of the Pathways office expenses 


Xavier 


• Post-baccalaureate certification programs in elementary 
education and specific disciplines of secondary education 

• "Add-on" certification program in special education 
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College/University 


Chance of Pathways Features Becoming 
Institutionalized During Phase II 




MOST LIKELY 


LEAST LIKELY 


Alabama State 


• Advisement system 

• Recruitment techniques 


• Funding child care for needy 
students and study leave from 
local schools 


Armstrong Atlantic 


• Special adviser to president on 
minority affairs 

• Annual university lecture by an 
African American scholar 

• A scholarship for minority 
teacher education students 

• Maintenance of diversity 
initiatives institution-wide 

• Developmental mathematics 

• Grammar workshops 


• Adequate funding for books, 
emergency needs, etc. 

• Certain workshops for scholars 
and their families 

• An individual adviser for the 
Pathways Program 

• Mid-term grade reports on 
scholars 


Auburn/AAontgomery 


• A more open attitude toward 
the nontraditional student 


• Scholarships and financial aid 


LeAAoyne-Owen 


• Redesigned curriculum for 
teaching in urban schools 


• Student financial support: 
80% tuition and emergency 


Florida AAemorial 


• Campus child care 

• Tutoring/monitoring 

• Orientation systems 

• Professional workshops 


• Financial emergency 
assistance for family support 
and textbook purchases 


AAemphis 


• All phases — some with 
modification 


• Possibly tuition waiver, but 
exploring ways to implement 
an academic year payroll 
deduction 


Norfolk 


• Currently institutionalized 
features will continue 


• None 


Old Dominion 


• Project coordinator position 

• Reduced tuition 


• Total scholarship support 


Xavier 


• A new curriculum 

• Flexible scheduling 

• "Learning Plus" to assist 
with Praxis 


• An 80% tuition waiver 

• Field supervisor 
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ways Program at each college or uni- 
versity are outlined in the chart on 
page 75. 

No institutionalization of the 
Pathways Program was reported by 
directors of the program at Hilane 
University, where teacher education 



and certification programs are being 
phased out, and at Savannah State 
University, where the professional 
component of the program was 
conducted in collaboration with 
Armstrong Atlantic State University. 



College/University 


Positive Indicators of Future 
Institutionalization 


Alabama State 


• Inclusion of facets of the Pathways Program in the 
ASU College of Education NCATE report 


Armstrong Atlantic 


• President's memorandum, which assured covering cost 
of program administration, seed funding, and promoting 
diversity 

• Neighboring counties' administrations express strong 
interest in becoming affiliate sites 

• Program's continuous attraction of money from outside 
sources 


Auburn/Montgomery 


• A concerted effort to offer more evening and weekend 
courses 


Florida Memorial 


• Program appears in the academic vice president's 
"Recommendation for Goals and Objectives" 
1998-1999 report 


Memphis 


• University administration endorses Phase II proposal 


Norfolk 


• Phase I institutionalization 


Old Dominion 


• Project coordinator's position has been submitted to the 
president for approval 

• Approved reduced tuition 


Xavier 


• President's commitment to support the program because of 
its focus on preparation of mathematics and science teachers 
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Features Most and Least Likely to be 
Institutionalized During Phase II 
Of the Pathways Program features 
that were considered most likely 
to become institutionalized during 
Phase II, one feature was common 
among several colleges and univer- 
sities. That feature was new or 
revised programs of study — includ- 
ing either entire curricula or pro- 
fessional workshops and seminars. 
TAvo Pathways Program features con- 
sidered least likely to become insti- 
tutionalized during Phase II were 
common among two or more of the 
colleges and universities. These were 
tuition scholarships or waivers of 
80 percent or more and emergency 
financial assistance to scholars. 

Pathways Program features con- 
sidered “most likely” and “least 
likely” to become institutionalized 
during Phase II at each of the 
colleges/universities are listed in the 
chart on page 76. 



College/University Administrators' 
Support of Phase II Institutionalization 

The items most frequently listed as 
“a most positive indicator” that the 
college and university administration 
would institutionalize selected fea- 
tures of the Pathways Program during 
Phase II were; (1) the president’s doc- 
umented commitment to supporting 
the Phase II proposal and (2) official 
statements from other high-level 
administrators that showed support 
for the Phase II proposal. For each 
institution, the most positive indi- 
cators that the college or university 
administration would institutionalize 
selected features of the Pathways 
Program are described on page 77. 

SEF's Role in the Southern Initiative 
of the Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program 

SEF’s role as the coordinating agency 
for the Southern Expansion was con- 
sistent through Phase I of the pro- 
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gram. The foundation was respon- 
sible for ensuring that projects were 
appropriately designed and imple- 
mented by the participating insti- 
tutions. We provided the support 
and oversight required to fulfill our 
responsibilities. As Phase I came to 
a close, SEP helped project sites make 
the transition from managing tempo- 
rary programs to incorporating Path- 
ways into the life of their orga- 
nizations — achieving institutional- 
ization. However, some of SEF’s 
responsibilities have been consistent 
throughout the life of the Southern 
Expansion of Pathways. Described 
below are SEF’s various responsibili- 
ties as organizer, coordinator, mon- 
itor, convener, facilitator, technical 
assistant, and reporter. 

Organizer 

SEF organized the Southern Expan- 
sion of the Pathways to Teaching 
Careers Program. We recommended 



the institutions for participation in 
Phase I. We provided oversight 
and technical support for the devel- 
opment of both the planning and 
implementation grants. We then 
supervised the implementation of 
the program at each site selected 
by the Fund. The essence of the 
work associated with that supervi- 
sion has been explained throughout 
this paper. 

However, as the organizer of the 
Southern Expansion, we also served 
as the link between the Fund and the 
project sites. We conceptualized our 
role in this respect as that of a clear- 
inghouse. We were the conduit for 
exchanging information between the 
project sites and the DeWitt Wall ace - 
Reader’s Digest Fund. In this context, 
we were the first point of contact 
for the project sites regarding matters 
related to the submission of propos- 
als, reports, and requests for program 
and budget modifications. Similarly, 
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we have provided information to the 
project sites for the Fund. 

Coordinator 

In the role of coordinator, the bulk 
of our work was related to the prepa- 
ration and submission of proposals 
and reports by the project sites. SEF 
expended an enormous amount of 
time and effort to ensure that all of 
the project sites had the requisite 
information to prepare proposals and 
reports that met the specifications of 
the Fund. We have met many chal- 
lenges in successfully fulfilling our 
role as coordinator. 

Monitor 

One of SEF’s major responsibilities 
was to monitor the implementation 
of the Pathways Program at the proj- 
ect sites. We conducted several activ- 
ities to fulfill our monitoring respon- 
sibility. First, we made visits to all of 
the project sites on numerous occa- 



sions. We visited several sites more 
than others because they had more 
needs or problems. At each site, SEF 
personnel met with the chief admin- 
istrator of the IHE or the next in com- 
mand. The dean of the school or 
department of education always wel- 
comed and worked with the SEF vis- 
iting team. We also met with the 
superintendent of the public school 
system or its director of personnel. 
And at all sites, we had extensive 
visits with the Pathways Scholars. 

Finally, we interviewed many of 
the administrators, participants, and 
personnel associated with the proj- 
ects. In addition, we requested and 
received intermittent reports from 
the projects to enhance our ability 
to monitor their progress. In August 
of 1996, for example, we were con- 
cerned about the lack of progress 
toward meeting teacher production 
goals set in the original proposals 
submitted to the Fund. We convened 
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the project site directors to investi- 
gate the problem and requested site 
reports. The project reports provided 
data that indicated that the lack of 
progress was due to a problem of 
definition. When SEF more clearly 
defined the term “certified teacher,” 
the number of teachers produced by 
most of the project sites increased 
dramatically. This information, in 
turn, was presented to the Fund. It 
represented a major effort to clarify 
an issue that had masked evidence of 
project progress. It also was an excel- 
lent example of SEF’s stewardship of 
the Southern Expansion of the Path- 
ways Program. 

Convener 

Since the inception of the program, 
SEF took responsibility for bringing 
the directors of the Pathways sites 
together to share both their common 
and unique experiences related to 
program implementation and ■ 



management. Because the Pathways 
Program addressed the academic 
needs of nontraditional students, 
the project directors appreciated the 
opportunity to learn from each other. 

The campus environments at 
some Pathways sites were more sen- 
sitive to the needs of nontraditional 
students, given that they focus on 
students who tend to commute 
and who are older. During the meet- 
ings, the IHEs that cater to nontradi- 
tional students often provided valu- 
able insights to the IHEs that had to 
make adjustments to meet the needs 
of these students. 

SEF generally convened the Path- 
ways site directors twice each year. 
Depending on the financial resources 
that the project sites and SEF had at 
any given time, the meetings alter- 
nated between Atlanta, SEF’s home 
base, and that of a project site. 
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Facilitator 

SEF’s role as facilitator might more 
aptly be described as troubleshooter. 
Three types of situations typified 
SEF’s role in this context. First, 

SEF helped the national evaluators 
to develop survey instruments that 
met their needs but that also were 
sensitive to the other reporting and 
data collection responsibilities of the 
project directors. In addition, SEF 
answered the charge to encourage 
the project directors to provide the 
data requested by the evaluators. 

Second, SEF received requests 
from the project directors to help 
them resolve problems involving 
the chief administrators and other 
officials at their universities. In 
general, SEF prefers not to engage 
in the internal affairs of the 
organizations participating in the 
projects that the foundation 
manages. Nonetheless, we 
proceeded judiciously in approaching 



O 




sensitive internal situations when 
our support became necessary to 
ensure that the objectives of the 
projects were met. 

Third, the collaborative nature of 
the Southern Initiative of the Path- 
ways to Teaching Careers Program 
ensured at least some degree of con- 
flict. Whenever two or more IHEs col- 
laborate, conflict over some issues is 
inevitable. At several project sites, 

SEF expended substantial amounts of 
energy forging collaboration between 
IHEs. In some cases, collaboration 
was necessary to conserve and lever- 
age resources. In other cases, col- 
laboration was imperative if the proj- 
ect was to be conducted at all. 

Technical Assistant 

SEF always provided technical assis- 
tance to the project sites in the 
Southern Expansion. On occasion, 
we provided assistance to Bank Street 
College, the coordinating agency of 
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the Midwest expansion of the Path- 
ways Program. Technical assistance, 
however, was a major responsibility 
for SEP in Phase II of Pathways. 

During Phase II, the major task of the 
project sites was to promote insti- 
tutionalization of the Pathways Pro- 
gram. SEF provided the technical 
assistance to help the project sites 
achieve their goal. 

To provide technical assistance to 
the project sites, SEF focused on sev- 
eral tasks: 

(1) helping the project sites develop 
effective fundraising strategies to 
acquire financial support, 

(2) helping the sites enhance their 
fundraising strategies with an 
effective communications 
program to convey information 
about Pathways, 

(3) helping the project directors 
understand how to approach 
policymakers who could influence 
the development of legislation 



and the implementation of 
administrative practices that sup- 
ported the Pathways Program, and 

(4) helping project directors under- 
stand the politics of their, own 
IHEs so they could improve the 
Pathways Program and gain 
stronger institutional support. 

Reporter 

The final task that SEF performed as 
coordinator of the Pathways Program 
was reporting. SEF has been and con- 
tinues to be responsible for coordi- 
nating the submission of reports to 
the Fund. We collect annual reports 
on project activities from the project 
sites. Then, we prepare a summary 
of the annual reports and submit our 
summary to the Fund. In addition, 
we prepare a report on SEF’s coordi- 
nating activities for the appropriate 
period. Other reports sent to the 
Fund from the project sites are also 
cleared through SEF. 
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Lessons Learned from the Southern 
Expansion of the Pathways Program 

The Southern Expansion of the 
Pathways to Teaching Careers 
Program that SEP developed, 
implemented, and managed — like 
other value-added programs we have 
coordinated — taught us several 
important lessons. Our capacity 
both to benefit from and to share 
these lessons will depend upon 
new or expanded opportunities to 
manage similar projects, as well 
as our creativity in and support 
for disseminating the knowledge we 
have gained. 

The most satisfying lesson is 
that the Pathways model works. 

The project sites that came closest 
to implementing the Southern 
modification of the Pathways model 
succeeded in producing minority 
teachers. Equally as important, those 
sites, through the model, possessed 
the flexibility to overcome barriers 



and make the requisite adjustments 
to succeed. 

Yet even those sites that did 
not do all we planned were able 
to achieve some success because of 
the strength of the model. The 
numbers cited in Table 3 (page 68) 
speak directly to the success of the 
Pathways model. In part, success 
was achieved because the model 
allowed some of the sites to resolve 
unanticipated difficulties. 

One such difficulty was the 
eligibility of segments of the target 
population to meet college entrance 
requirements. Initially, the project 
directors screened the target 
population to determine eligibility 
for participation in the Pathways 
Program. But no screening was done 
to determine how many within the 
target population actually met the 
admissions requirements of the IHEs 
participating in the program. 

Three project sites were signif- 
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icantly affected by this problem. 
Administrative remedies provided 
solutions to the admissions quandary 
for two sites. The solution for the 
third site was serendipitous. One site 
learned that the state commission 
on higher education permitted indi- 
viduals who had been out of college 
for a designated period of time to 
gain admission under a policy called 
“fresh start.” The “fresh start” policy 
allowed returning students to drop 
less-than-favorable grades received 
during the first and second years of 
their first college matriculation. Sev- 
eral Pathways students at one univer- 
sity were admitted under the “fresh 
start” policy. 

The second project site discov- 
ered that its college of education 
would allow students to attend spe- 
cial classes without being formally 
admitted. A bridge program was 
established for selected Pathways 
applicants (those who did not earn 



the required Miller Analogies Test 
score) to prepare for college admis- 
sion. The project administrator 
determined that applicants unable to 
achieve the designated score would 
not, even with special assistance, 
achieve admission. This strategy was 
moderately successful. 

The third project site resolved 
its admissions dilemma by chance. 
The LEA changed its long-standing 
policy toward noncertified teachers 
and abolished permanent provisional 
certification. Subsequently, a signifi- 
cant number of provisionally certified 
teachers sought certification through 
the Pathways Program. As a result, 
the project site had more applicants 
than it could accept. 

It is now obvious that educators 
designing a Pathways-styled program 
should determine in advance the col- 
lege eligibility of the target popula- 
tion. Without knowing how many 
individuals within the target popula- 
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tion can gain admission to the IHEs 
participating in the project, many 
individuals may apply for admission, 
but few may actually enter the pro- 
gram. This is a critical lesson learned 
from the Southern Expansion of the 
Pathways Program. 

Another important lesson that we 
have learned from Pathways and 
other projects involving paraprofes- 
sionals stems from a problem that 
has been partially resolved but con- 
tinues to vex us. Pathways Scholars 
who need to retain their salaries 
and employee benefits during their 
student teaching experience face 
a dilemma. Most state teacher- 
certification agencies require indi- 
viduals engaged in student teaching 
to relinquish jobs that they may 
hold with public school systems. 

In addition, most LEAs do not 
permit individuals to student teach 
in schools in which they have been 
employed. Under these requirements 



and conditions. Pathways Scholars 
faced a conundrum. While most 
scholars had pursued teacher certifi- 
cation for two or three years, under 
the requirements governing student 
teaching, they could not complete the 
certification process without risking 
significant personal hardship. 

Three of the project sites devised 
solutions that allowed the Pathways 
Scholars to receive salaries and 
benefits during the student teaching 
phase of the program. The public 
school system at one site permits the 
Pathways Scholars to hold the title 
“teacher of record” during student 
teaching, which entitles them to 
continue to receive pay and benefits. 
The entitlement approach to benefits 
during student teaching is the most 
preferred, because it establishes a 
dependable policy upon which a 
program for paraprofessionals can be 
built. 

A second site has petitioned the 
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board of education for funds to sup- 
port Pathways Scholars during stu- 
dent teaching. The board of educa- 
tion at the site allocated $48,000 for 
two years to support scholars during 
student teaching. The project direc- 
tors believe that most scholars will 
complete their course of study during 
this funding period. The obvious 
difficulty with this approach is that 
the funding allocations are vulnera- 
ble because of the political makeup 
and dynamics of the board of educa- 
tion. 

A third site, under state law, has 
the flexibility to assign Pathways 
Scholars to an internship in lieu of 
student teaching. As an intern, the 
scholar is permitted to draw a salary 
and benefits. However, some teacher 
educators question the quality of the 
internship experience because it is 
not conducted under a supervising 
teacher. While the quality of the 
internship may be questionable, it 



is certainly preferable to disrupting 
scholars’ progress toward certifica- 
tion and having them leave the pro- 
gram with only a provisional certif- 
icate. Many scholars who cannot 
receive benefits necessarily choose 
the provisional certificate as an 
option, thus thwarting the objective 
of the Pathways Program. It is evi- 
dent to us that a Pathways-styled 
program cannot be implemented 
without a solution to the student 
teaching benefits dilemma. 

Another major lesson we learned 
from our experience with Pathways 
is that the program should function 
as a main organ of instruction at the 
IHE and not an appendage. Some 
IHEs are tempted to acquire a Path- 
ways Program to accomplish objec- 
tives and fulfill agendas that have 
little to do with producing qualified 
teachers. For example, some IHEs 
attempted to increase the presence 
of minority students on campus 
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by acquiring and implementing a 
Pathways-styled program. Others 
attempted to improve their image in 
the community by using Pathways to 
meet community service obligations. 
In none of these instances was Path- 
ways central to the academic life of 
the IHE. Therefore, in none of these 
cases was a Pathways-styled program 
launched. 

Much to our chagrin, we have 
learned to accept the fact that Path- 
ways, like any other program in 
higher education, is susceptible to 
administrative instability. Adminis- 
trative turnover in higher education 
often makes it difficult to provide 
stable leadership for a program like 
Pathways. Unlike most other pro- 
grams, however, the leadership of 
Pathways can be crucial to scholars’ 
success. As a special group of non- 
traditional students. Pathways Schol- 
ars came to rely on program leaders 
to help them traverse many obsta- 



cles. If the program leadership 
changed often, as it did at some 
sites, many scholars suffered as 
they attempted to move successfully 
through the program. 

Even so, a program-coordinating 
agency like SEP can do little to 
resolve the problem of administrative 
instability. The agency, as coordina- 
tor, must remain flexible and willing 
to provide requisite support to sus- 
tain the program through leadership 
transitions. Foremost, the coordina- 
tor must ensure that scholars’ inter- 
ests are protected during periods of 
instability. 

The Pathways Program is an 
excellent model for second-chance 
programs in any profession. The 
vicissitudes of life often prevent 
individuals, especially young people, 
from successfully pursuing and com- 
pleting their postsecondary educa- 
tion. Our economy, on the other 
hand, increasingly demands individ- 
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uals with highly technical skills. The 
Pathways model offers a paradigm 
for recruiting and preparing people 
who seek to upgrade their skills 
and prepare themselves for the more 
technical workforce by acquiring the 
college degree that may have eluded 
them earlier in life. 

Our experience clearly indicates 
that individuals, employers, and 
communities benefit from a program 
like Pathways. The individuals both 
upgrade their skills and raise their 
self-esteem. The employer has an 
individual who is loyal and more pro- 
ductive. The community benefits by 
having individuals who are capable of 
contributing more to the tax base and 
who can be more productive citizens. 

Promoting Institutionalization 
Phase II of Pathways was dedicated 
primarily to promoting institutional- 
ization of the Pathways Program. SEP 
engaged in systematic efforts to help 



the project sites develop the requisite 
resource base to sustain the program. 
The crux of the challenge was to 
get the IHEs and LEAs to place Path- 
ways among their priorities for inter- 
nal and external support. Without 
this commitment by the institutional 
participants. Pathways will simply be 
one among a host of privately funded 
programs that passed through the 
institutions, leaving no sustainable 
benefits. To date, a variety of pro- 
gram features have been institution- 
alized as delineated in an earlier sec- 
tion of this paper. 

Establishing Affiliate Sites 
Another major challenge is the con- 
tinued expansion of the Pathways 
Program. The expansion vehicle 
selected is the establishment of affili- 
ate sites. Affiliate sites are hybrids in 
that they have many features of the 
current sites with one major excep- 
tion — they receive no grants from 
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the Fund or SEE However, affiliate 
sites receive all of the technical sup- 
port provided to current sites by SEE 
To get prospective sites genuinely 
interested in joining the program 
under the conditions stipulated, SEF 
employed a rigorous set of selection 
criteria. The affiliate selection proto- 
col follows. 

• The community must have a docu- 
mented need for minority teachers. 

• The targeted population must con- 
stitute a critical mass of prospective 
teachers. 

• The recruitment pool, in substantial 
numbers, must meet the admission 
criteria of the participating IHEs. 

• The IHEs must document their 
teacher accreditation status. 

• The education program at the IHEs 
must be able to address the com- 
munity’s teacher shortage. 

• The technological capacity of the 
IHEs should accommodate distance- 
learning. 



Technology Utilization 
The Pathways Program must find cre- 
ative ways to make better use of 
technology. Technology can be criti- 
cal to the future success of Pathways 
in two important ways. First, tech- 
nology can help sustain the current 
network of Pathways sites by helping 
defray the cost of maintaining com- 
munications among sites and with 
SEF. Travel and lodging costs were a 
significant expense in the Pathways 
Program, specifically the costs associ- 
ated with SEF’s travel to sites and 
the costs of convening participants 
from the various sites. Though the 
technology is not in place yet, it is 
possible to envision a future when 
site visits and large meetings could 
be conducted electronically, thus sig- 
nificantly reducing the cost of main- 
taining the Pathways network. 

Similarly, electronic connectivity 
will play an essential role in expand- 
ing the Pathways Program. Since 
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there are no grants for the affiliate 
sites, it will be important to pursue 
ways that electronic connectivity can 
support institutional efforts to deliver 
the curriculum and other program 
components at reduced cost. SEF is 
currently managing a major instruc- 
tional technology project that we 
hope will provide valuable insights 
that can assist us in using technology 
more effectively and creatively to 
maintain and expand the Southern 
Initiative of the Pathways to Teaching 
Careers Program. 

Threats to Equity in the New Millennium 

Economic and educational equity are 
threatened by several contemporary 
trends. Among these is the increas- 
ing demand for a technically trained 
workforce. In addition, the standards 
movement in education and the 
teacher shortage in inner-city and 
rural school systems both constitute 
major threats to equity. 



Although its relevance to the 
educational community may not be 
apparent at first glance, the recent 
experience of one of the nation’s 
largest and best-known labor unions 
is both cautionary and instructive. In 
the mid-1990s, the United Auto Work- 
ers Union (UAW) initiated a strike 
against the General Motors Corpora- 
tion (GM). GM insisted that the union 
change some of its practices that, in 
its view, promoted inefficiency and 
put the company at a competitive 
disadvantage. In addition, the com- 
pany contended that it could make 
the same products at a lower cost 
by reducing the cost of labor. All 
of these savings can and will eventu- 
ally be achieved in part, GM argued, 
by transferring production to cheaper 
labor markets. While GM would not 
be the first American manufacturer 
to reduce costs by transferring jobs, it 
would be the largest. 

The UAW countered that the 
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strike was waged to symbolize what 
is happening to jobs that have placed 
and maintained many families in the 
American middle class. They pleaded 
for GM and other companies to 
show loyalty to American workers. 
Unfortunately, the pressure of global 
competition, the need to strengthen 
stock prices, and greater reliance on 
more efficient technology seemingly 
caused the union’s plea to fall on 
deaf ears. 

The only viable solution for the 
union members and their progeny is 
to become better educated and more 
technically skilled. This strike may 
have signified the end of an era 
when a high school education alone 
could serve as the ticket to a middle 
class lifestyle. Without the requisite 
skills or education to participate in 
the high-tech economy, the financial 
health of many Americans will erode, 
and the gap between the rich and 
poor will continue to widen. 



Another threat to equity is the 
standards movement in American 
education. The influential work of 
the Education Trust on standards 
in education reflects a national 
angst over weak standards, from 
kindergarten through college. Most 
states now are trying to raise 
standards for all students and are 
taking steps to ensure that teachers 
can teach according to new 
standards. Problematic, however, 
is the lack of adequate Support 
for students to meet these new 
standards. Standards tend to 
threaten equity because most of 
the students who need additional 
support and other resources are 
minorities and poor Whites in inner- 
city and rural school systems. 

Inner-city and rural school 
systems, unfortunately, are the very 
locales that have the greatest 
shortages of minority and effective 
teachers. The National Commission 
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on Teaching and America’s Future 
states that 

. on virtually every 
measure, teachers’ 
qualifications vary by the 
status of the children they 
serve. Students in high- 
poverty schools are still the 
least likely to have teachers 
who are fully qualified and are 
most likely to have teachers 
without a license or a degree 
in the field they teach.” 



Thus, the shortage of minority 
and qualified teachers is itself a 
threat to equity. Without dedicated 
and competent teachers like those 
produced by Pathways and other 
value-added programs, an increasing 
number of our children and youth 
will not receive the education that 
will enable them to compete in the 
increasingly technological society of 
the 21®* century. Without positive 
intervention, these are the Americans 
who will continue to remain at the 
lowest end of the economic strata. 
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There is an immediate demand for 
teachers in a broad range of subject 
areas. Most school districts need 
special education, science, math- 
ematics, and bilingual education 
teachers. Further, statistics indicate 
that in schools with the highest 
minority enrollments, students have 
less than a 50 percent chance of get- 
ting science or mathematics teachers 
who hold licenses or degrees in the 
fields in which they teach (National 
Commission on Teaching and Ameri- 
ca’s Future, 1996). 

Especially alarming is the increas- 
ing shortage of minority educators. 
Several national teacher education 
organizations have stressed the 
importance of having teachers of 
color as role models in the classroom 
(American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education, 1987; American 
Council on Education, 1988). 

Not only are African American, 
Hispanic/Latino, Asian, and Native 



American teachers critical as role 
models for children from these same 
ethnic groups, but they also are nec- 
essary to provide a greater access to 
knowledge and skills for all students 
(Dilworth, 1992). If unchecked, the 
minority teacher shortage will have a 
significant impact on students from 
all ethnic backgrounds. Minority and 
majority students alike will have lim- 
ited cross-cultural exposure to edu- 
cators from a variety of backgrounds, 
thereby missing out on opportunities 
to see minorities in positions of 
authority in the school environment. 
Hence, the cycle will continue lead- 
ing minority students to believe that 
a career in education is either infea- 
sible or undesirable (Hatton, 1989). 

In 1990-91, 86 percent of public 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers were White, 9.2 percent 
were African American, 3.1 percent 
were Hispanic/Latino, 1.0 percent 
were Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.7 
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percent were American Indian/ 
Alaskan Natives. Comparatively, for 
the same time period, 68 percent of 
the student enrollment was White, 
16 percent was African American, 12 
percent was Hispanic/Latino, 3 per- 
cent was Asian/Pacific Islander, and 
less than 1 percent was American 
Indian/ Alaska Native. 

These enrollment figures repre- 
sent a 68 percent increase in the 
Hispanic/Latino student population 
and a 158 percent increase in the 
Asian/Pacific Islander student popu- 
lation for a 15-year time period. Stu- 
dents of color account for about 75 
percent of urban school enrollment, 
while the urban workforce is now 
only 38 percent minority (Snyder & 
Hoffman, 1994). Further, minority 
students constitute the majority in 
23 of the 25 largest school systems 
(Larke & Larke, 1995). 

For more than a decade, teachers 
of color have been leaving the teach- 



ing profession in disproportionately 
greater numbers than majority teach- 
ers (Lewis, 1996). According to the 
1988 Metropolitan Life Survey, 40 per- 
cent of the minority teachers said 
they were likely to leave teaching 
within five years, compared to 25 per- 
cent of non-minority teachers. Also, 
55 percent of minority teachers with 
less than five years of teaching expe- 
rience said they were likely to leave 
the profession. This prospect further 
complicates the shortage issue. 

One of the primary reasons for 
the present minority teacher short- 
age is that fewer minority students 
are atteriding, matriculating, and 
graduating from college (Dil worth, 
1990). For African American stu- 
dents, the number and proportion of 
students enrolled in college should 
be higher, particularly in light of 
population demographics (Garibaldi, 
1989). 

A second reason for the shortage 
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relates to the overall decline in 
minority teacher education enroll- 
ment and graduation rates. The 
total number of bachelor’s degrees in 
education awarded to African Ameri- 
can and Hispanic/Latino students fell 
from nearly 16,000 in 1977 to 6,500 
in 1987. It has been proposed that 
the diminishing number of minority 
teacher education candidates has 
been caused by the mandated com- 
petency and certification tests now 
being required for teacher licensure 
in most states (Larke & Larke, 

1995). Data indicate that approx- 
imately 32,933 minority candidates 
and teachers — including 19,499 Afri- 
can Americans, 8,172 Hispanics, 1,562 
Asians, 687 American Indians, and 
3,013 other minorities — have been 
eliminated from teaching upon fail- 
ing to achieve passing scores on 
these tests. 

In North Carolina, as teacher 
demand increases, the percentage of 



teachers employed from initial licen- 
sure must increase or the supply of 
teachers for needed positions will 
fall short (North Carolina Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, 1997). 

The demand for new teachers is 
expected to exceed 8,000 by fiscal 
year 2005-06. To counteract these 
trends, an increasing number of 
recruitment and retention strategies 
have been conceived, proposed, and 
implemented by teacher education 
programs in institutions of higher 
education in collaboration with the 
North Carolina Department of Public 
Instruction. 

Project TEAM {Teaching Excellence 
Among Minorities) 

When addressing the minority 
teacher shortage, developers of 
Project TEAM considered a value- 
added approach, emphasizing alter- 
native models of assessment for eval- 
uating potential teachers, developing 
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cooperative/collaborative approaches 
to training among participating insti- 
tutions, and initiating alternative 
ways to encourage and recognize per- 
formance by students. 

In spring 1989, the Southern Edu- 
cation Foundation (SEF) received a 
planning grant from the Ford Foun- 
dation to establish a collaborative 
effort in North Carolina to develop a 
set of projects to increase the supply 
of minority teachers in the state. SEF 
invited 17 colleges and universities to 
join them in creating this collabora- 
tive model; 11 ultimately responded 
to SEF’s request and participated in 
the planning process. The insti- 
tutions that collaborated were six 
public colleges and universities and 
five private institutions — nine his- 
torically Black colleges/universities 
(HBCUs) and two predominately 
White institutions. Out of this effort, 
four projects were ultimately created, 
all having a recruitment and reten- 



tion focus. Thus, Project TEAM was 
implemented. 

A value-added model designed to 
address the insufficient recruitment 
and retention of minorities in teacher 
education. Project TEAM was 
specifically geared toward at-risk 
undergraduate students in teacher 
education. The collaborative project 
operated on two campuses in 
southeastern North Carolina: 
Fayetteville State University (FSU), 
an HCBU, and the University of 
North Carolina at Pembroke (UNCP), 
a historically Native American 
serving institution. To increase 
the pool of minority students 
completing teacher education 
licensure programs. Project TEAM 
embraced a value-added approach 
seeking strength in collaboration 
between institutions. Specifically, the 
Project TEAM program had two major 
goals: 

(1) to field test a model summer 
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enrichment program (the summer 
institutes), and 

(2) to increase the number of minor- 
ity students successfully complet- 
ing teacher education programs. 

Project TEAM was designed to 

achieve the following outcomes with 

pre-service teachers; 

• heighten cultural sensitivity, 

• develop professional attributes 
and professional ethics, 

• strengthen test-taking skills 
through the use of computers, 

• develop critical-thinking skills, 

• broaden life experiences through 
participation in cultural activities, 

• improve academic skills through 
individual tutorial services, 

• develop effective teaching strate- 
gies using multimedia techniques, 
and 

• promote skills for becoming 
master teachers. 



Project TEAM Format 

Project directors used planning grant 
funds to develop a recruitment and 
retention plan for Project TEAM 
during the fall of 1990. The plan 
included the design and implemen- 
tation of recruitment and retention 
activities and an intensive summer 
institute. Recruitment and retention 
activities were sponsored at both 
institutions throughout each aca- 
demic year from 1991-95. The 
announcements for these activities 
usually occurred during meetings 
for teacher education majors, faculty 
meetings, and teacher education 
classes. All African American and 
Native American teacher education 
majors were solicited and encour- 
aged to participate in all activities. 

Specifically, students were taken 
to a variety of cultural and educa- 
tional activities. For example, stu- 
dents were taken to a number of 
Broadway productions on the UNC- 
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Pembroke campus. These included 
“Into the Woods” and “Queen of 
the Blues.” Additionally, students 
not only attended annual educational 
forums held on the FSU campus, 
but on two occasions served as pre- 
senters for teaching strategies and 
test-taking skills workshops. Project 
TEAM students also attended the 
annual Black history programs at 
FSU’s School of Education, which 
emphasized noteworthy contribu- 
tions of African Americans to the 
fields of education, science, mathe- 
matics, and history. 

Summer Institute Participants 
An annual five-week summer 



institute was designed to alternate 
between the two campuses. From 
the larger pool of participants, 10 
students from each institution were 
selected to participate in each 
summer institute. To select students 
for participation, project directors 
and an advisory committee of 
administrators, faculty, and students 
from both colleges/universities 
established criteria. The criteria 
for participation and applications 
for students who met those criteria 
were disseminated to students. Once 
the completed applications were 
returned, a committee determined 
which students would benefit from 
the summer institute. 



Table 
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I have grown in ways that I never 
even thought about before. I feel 
more independent and ready to take 
on the world: in the classroom^ in 
graduate school, and wherever else 
the challenge arises. 

» Summer Scholars Program Graduate 

The first Project TEAM institute 
was held at Fayetteville during May 
and June 1991, and additional five- 
week sessions followed during the 
summers of 1992, 1993, and 1995, 
alternating between the FSU and 
UNC-Pembroke campuses. A total 
of 50 African American students (31 
females and 19 males) and 27 Native 
American students (20 females and 
7 males) participated in the four 
summer institutes (see Table 1). 

The students represented both 
traditional and nontraditional 
populations, ranging in age from 18 
to 46 years, with an average age 
of 25.6 years, and included single, 
married, and divorced individuals. 
Further, the summer institute 
participants evidenced academic. 



social, and/or economic at-risk 
characteristics that jeopardized their 
ability to complete a traditional 
teacher education program. 

The Summer Institute Program 

All participants in the summer insti- 
tute were required to live in campus 
residence halls and were registered 
for three hours of elective course 
credits. Four days each week, stu- 
dents attended classes from 9 a.m. 
until 4 p.m. The course was divided 
into three sections that focused on 
developing skills in test taking, criti- 
cal thinking and self-concept build- 
ing, and professional development. 

Test Taking 

The sessions on test-taking skills 
focused on techniques to make the 
students more “test wise.” Students 
received instruction in how to review 
for examinations, organize informa- 
tion, self-question, study with peers. 
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and manage time and test anxiety. 
Techniques for interpreting different 
types of test questions also were pre- 
sented. Subsequent in-class practice 
sessions allowed students to apply 
newly acquired test-taking strategies 
in mock administrations of the 
National Teacher Examination (NTE). 
The 1995 cohort had the opportunity 
to practice test-taking skills with the 
Learning Plus computer-based tuto- 
rial published by the Educational 
Testing Service. Many of these stu- 
dents had not passed the Pre-Pro- 
fessional Skills Test as required by 
North Carolina for entrance into a 
teacher education program. These 
test taking activities related directly 
to the program goal of strengthening 
test taking skills, thereby increasing 
the likelihood of students’ passing 
the licensure examinations. 

Critical Thinking and Self-Concepts 
The second part of the course dealt 



with the development of critical 
thinking skills as well as those skills 
needed for becoming a master stu- 
dent. Selected activities, chosen 
from Becoming a Master Student (Ellis, 
1994) and Critical Thinking (Regear, 
1993), promoted the development of 
critical thinking, improved students’ 
writing skills, and enhanced expres- 
sive speech. Students were required 
to maintain daily journals, from 
which periodic samples were taken 
to identify specific problem areas. 

Following the 1991 summer insti- 
tute, it became apparent from the 
journal- writing and speech-making 
activities that greater attention 
needed to be placed on developing 
positive self-concepts among par- 
ticipants. During the three subse- 
quent institutes, a greater amount 
of instructional time was devoted to 
enhancing what appeared to be poor 
or low self-concepts of the majority 
of the students. To improve self-con- 
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Early introduction to the NTE 
through the test preparation 
modules really helped reduce my 
anxiety. By the time I took the test i 
felt knowledgeable and confident! 

» Pathways Graduate 

cepts, students participated in multi- 
ple assignments such as open-ended 
and assigned journal writing, role 
playing, and creating and critiquing 
audio and videotapes of positive per- 
sonal messages. 

Professional Development Activities 
The third component of the value- 
added summer institute focused on a 
number of professional development 
and other enrichment activities. 

Testing. Upon enrollment in 
the summer program, students were 
asked to complete four types of 
assessment: a basic skills reading 
and mathematics test, the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator, the Strong 
Interest Inventory, and an open- 
ended writing sample. The basic 
skills reading and mathematics tests 
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results were used as baseline infor- 
mation for placement into review 
sessions for the NTE. The Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator results were 
shared with students within the con- 
text of learning styles research. The 
Strong Interest Inventory results pro- 
vided further insight into the voca- 
tional interests of the students. The 
writing sample assisted in determin- 
ing which students required referrals 
to campus writing centers for help 
with writing skills. 

Group Projects. Students were 
divided into four heterogeneous 
groups according to race, gender, uni- 
versity, and age to ensure diversity 
within the groups. Each group was 
assigned a project theme for devel- 
oping a final project presentation 
at the conclusion of the institute. 

Topics included multicultural educa- 
tion, inclusion of special-needs chil- 
dren, classroom management, and 
the development of comprehensive 
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learning centers. Each group was 
responsible for composing a written 
report that included goals and objec- 
tives, a literature review, subject con- 
tent, and a bibliography. Students 
made oral presentations, for which 
they were encouraged to demon- 
strate creative teaching techniques, 
computer activities, teacher-made 
materials, and the use of supporting 
manipulatives. All presentations 
were videotaped and critiqued. 

Workshops. Public school teachers 
and university faculty were hired to 
deliver a series of two-hour work- 
shops throughout the five weeks. 
Topics covered included cooperative 
learning, economics, parental and 
community involvement, cultural 
diversity, the use of historical arti- 
facts in the classroom, professional 
ethics, and effective teaching prac- 
tices. The students had the oppor- 
tunity to engage in professional dia- 
logue with each presenter. 



Field Trips. As previously men- 
tioned, students attended class ses- 
sions four days a week; Fridays were 
cultural field-trip days. Students vis- 
ited a number of destinations that 
not only enriched their cultural per- 
spectives, but also provided educa- 
tional value. During the initial four 
weeks of each institute, TEAM stu- 
dents visited sites in North Carolina, 
including Discovery Place Museum 
in Charlotte, Poplar Grove Plantation 
and Fort Fisher Aquarium in Wilm- 
ington, the North Carolina Zoological 
Park in Asheboro, and legislative, his- 
torical and cultural sites in Raleigh. 
Each annual institute concluded with 
an extended four-day field trip. 

The groups toured Washington, DC; 
Charleston, SC; Atlanta, GA; Orlando, 
FL; and Cherokee and Boone, NC. 

Other Assignments. In addition 
to these activities, students were 
required to construct bulletin boards, 
write lesson plans, demonstrate 
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Table 2 


Summative Student Evaluations of Four Summer Institutes 


N = 


76 








[ksX!2? 

a 


8 




8 


1. Pre-institute correspondence was sufficient. 


1 


2 


5 


21 


47 


2. Orientation session was adequate. 


0 


1 


5 


23 


47 


3. Meeting rooms were comfortable. 


1 


0 


7 


24 


44 


4. Dormitory rooms were comfortable. 


0 


1 


6 


20 


49 


5. Books, materials, and supplies were adequate. 


0 


0 


1 


10 


65 


6. Staff members were helpful. 


0 


0 


1 


19 


56 


7. Reading assignments were appropriate and helpful. 


0 


0 


1 


18 


57 


8. Institute activities helped in my professional growth. 


0 


0 


0 


11 


65 


9. Institute activities have influenced me 
to enter/remain in teacher education. 


0 


0 


1 


12 


63 


10. Cultural field trips were appropriate. 


0 


1 


1 


19 


55 


11. Transportation for cultural field trips 
was comfortable. 


1 


1 


4 


19 


51 


12. Cafeteria meals were satisfactory. 


4 


6 


6 


9 


51 


13. Would you recommend Project TEAM to a friend? 


0 


0 


0 


8 


68 


14. Overall reaction: 


0 


0 


2 


10 


64 



Storytelling skills, and review popular 
movies with provocative teaching 
story lines — e.g., “Stand and 
Deliver,” “Dead Poet’s Society,” “The 
Marva Collins Story,” and “Lean on 
Me.” 



During the 1991 summer institute 
all students were required to read 
and share a portion of One Child 
(Hayden, 1981) and All I Really Need 
to Know I Learned in Kindergarten 
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(Fulghum, 1989). In subsequent 
institutes, each of the four groups 
was assigned a book to read and 
recreate for the other groups. The 
titles expanded to include The Broken 
Cord (Dorris, 1989), Somebody Else’s 
Kids (Hayden, 1981), and Murphy’s Boy 
(Hayden, 1983). 

To broaden their cultural 
perspectives, students were required 
to design a one-day presentation 
highlighting their respective cultures. 
These two days, referred to as 
“Native American Day” and “African 
American Day,” gave the students 
an opportunity for cross-cultural 
immersion. 

Evaluation 

Improved relationships that devel- 
oped between students of various 
ages, genders, and cultures were 
an interesting and exciting observa- 
tion that program coordinators noted 
almost immediately. During initial 



discussions of cultural diversity, both 
the African American and Native 
American students held distorted 
and ill-conceived stereotypical views 
of each other. As the five weeks of 
the institute passed and group inter- 
action increased, the negative stereo- 
types were shattered and replaced 
with newly acquired feelings of 
mutual admiration and respect. In 
this regard alone, much was accom- 
plished in terms of the program’s 
objective of heightened cultural sen- 
sitivity. 

At the conclusion of each insti- 
tute, participants evaluated its activi- 
ties using a Likert-style rating scale 
to assess the program’s strengths and 
weaknesses. Additionally, two items 
were appended to the instrument to 
obtain participants’ overall reactions 
and suggestions for improvement. 
With 76 of the 77 students respond- 
ing, overall ratings were strongly in 
support of the project (see Table 2). 
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Further, students reported increased 
levels of multicultural awareness, 
enhanced self-concepts, improved 
social skills, improved academic 
skills, and heightened awareness of 
the importance of the teaching pro- 
fession. 



A great teacher is not just someone 
with a teaching degree, A great 
teacher understands and seeks to 
understand his or her students. Once 
teacher aspirants feel this approach - 
in a teacher preparation program that 
understands them - they're likely to 
try to emulate it in their own practice, 

» Professor 



Conclusion 

In response to the evaluative feed- 
back, modifications were made to 
strengthen subsequent institutes. 
Examples of modifications included 
increasing the time allotted for NTE 
sessions, providing more opportuni- 
ties for the development of oral and 
written language skills, and providing 
more opportunities for students to 
engage in decision-making activities. 

As stated, the program had two 
major goals: to field test a model 
summer program and to increase the 
number of minority students suc- 
cessfully completing teacher educa- 
tion programs. Follow-up data indi- 



cate that 48 of the 77 participants are 
currently employed as teachers. Of 
these, 15 are males. Seventeen stu- 
dents have completed or are enrolled 
in master’s degree programs, with 
one student pursuing a doctoral 
degree. Six students continue to 
pursue licensure in a teacher edu- 
cation program. The remaining par- 
ticipants either changed their major 
from teacher education or withdrew 
from school. A planned follow-up 
study will compare the outcomes of 
other teacher education majors who 
did not participate in the program 
but who were at these universities 
during the same period. 
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Based on the rationale that several 
categories of personnel often are 
overlooked when programs to recruit 
minority teachers are designed, the 
model employed in this study envi- 
sions the pool of potential African 
American educators broadly and calls 
for the recruitment of individuals 
who, in most instances, do not 
enter the profession through tradi- 
tional pathways (Haberman, 1989). To 
prepare this population for teacher 
licensure and successful professional 
practice, curricular and delivery sys- 
tems were developed to meet their 
unique educational needs. 

The District I project, imple- 
mented by a coordinator on each of 
the three campuses, specifically tar- 
geted teacher assistants and other 
education paraprofessionals — in- 
school suspension counselors, cleri- 
cal staff, and substitute teachers — 
for teacher licensure. The primary 
goal of the project was to increase 



the number of minority teachers 
employed in the surrounding school 
districts by preparing paraeducators 
for licensure. A secondary objective 
was the development of a profile 
that describes those teacher assis- 
tants most likely to benefit from a 
program designed to prepare para- 
educators for licensure. 

This article addresses the sec- 
ondary objective: identification of 
the variables associated with, and 
perhaps contributing to, the success- 
ful completion of licensure require- 
ments. It contains a profile of can- 
didates who were successful in the 
Ford Foundation/SEF Teacher Assis- 
tants Project in District I of the North 
Carolina Consortium on the Supply 
and Quality of Minority Teachers. 
Included in the discussion are the 
areas of divergence between success- 
ful and unsuccessful participants, as 
well as identification of the areas 
that require continued investigation. 
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Developing a Profile of 
Successful Participants: 

Rationale and Method 

The value of establishing a profile 
for paraprofessionals who can com- 
plete teacher licensure requirements 
in a timely fashion is born out of 
our experience with the project and 
our frustration with the often-spoken 
conventional wisdom: “If they could 
be teachers, they never would have 
been teacher assistants in the first 
place.” Projects that target para- 
professionals are not based on the 
assumption that all teacher assis- 
tants have the potential to become 
teachers. Rather, the assumption 
underlying these projects is that 
a subset of teacher assistants has 
the capacity to complete licensure 
requirements and contribute suc- 
cessfully to the profession. The ques- 
tion is: How do we effectively identify 
the best candidates for these pro- 
grams? 



In most projects that target 
minority paraprofessionals, the 
number of applications received far 
exceeds the number of positions 
available (Wilson-Oyelaran, Larke, & 
Williams, 1994). In addition, financial 
aid has been identified as a critical 
component associated with comple- 
tion of academic requirements and 
subsequent licensure (Clewell, 1995). 
A reliable profile of the type of indi- 
vidual who is likely to be successful 
should aid in the selection of can- 
didates and in the responsible dis- 
tribution of financial awards, thus 
ensuring that the scarce resources of 
local education authorities, institu- 
tions of higher education, and foun- 
dations are carefully utilized. 

Furthermore, the effort to develop 
a profile does not presume that the 
candidates’ success rests solely on 
their shoulders. Significant modifi- 
cation of institutional policies and 
procedures (financial aid, scheduling. 
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academic and social support services, 
instructional delivery systems) plays 
a critical role in student success (Wil- 
son-Oyelaran et al., 1994; Clewell, 
1995; Villegas, 1995). The project pre- 
sumes that even when modifications 
in the institutional structure have 
been made, some students will expe- 
rience more success than others. 

At the inception of the project, 
neither the three coordinators nor 
the funding agents were able to iden- 
tify empirical studies that delineated 
a profile of potentially successful 
paraprofessionals. Thus, this study 
was envisioned as highly exploratory. 
The scope of investigation and the 
variables under study were concep- 
tualized as broadly as possible. The 
coordinators identified 24 variables 
associated with persistence in higher 
education in general and teacher 
education in particular (Cooper, 1986; 
Pigge & Marso, 1992; Fuertes & Sed- 
lacek, 1995). The variables examined 



in the study can be broadly catego- 
rized as follows: demographic data, 
employment history, academic back- 
ground, academic performance, and 
noncognitive characteristics. Infor- 
mation regarding these variables was 
collected from participants’ project 
applications, writing samples, aca- 
demic records, and their perfor- 
mance on a 76-item questionnaire 
and the Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. 
Experts’ assessments of participants 
furnished additional information. 

Participants 

The development of the profile of 
successful paraeducators involved 
use of information from all parapro- 
fessionals who had enrolled in the 
project prior to June 1994 and could 
have participated in the project for a 
minimum of two years by that time. 
The data used to select those indi- 
viduals classified as either successful 
project participants or as making sat- 
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isfactory progress in the project were 
based on the status of these individu- 
als in June 1995. Consequently, the 
profile that was developed does not 
represent the final result of a com- 
pleted project; rather, it is a snapshot 
of a project in progress. 

The participants, 66 in all, were 
stratified to form three groups based 
on their project performance; 25 indi- 
viduals were in the successful group, 
10 were in the satisfactory progress 
group, and 31 formed the unsuccess- 
ful group. All students who had com- 
pleted the requirements for the bac- 
calaureate degree and subsequently 
were licensed to teach by the state 
of North Carolina were included in 
the successful group. The successful 
group also included participants who, 
because they had earned the bacca- 
laureate degree previously, completed 
only the requirements for teacher 
licensure through the project. 

The satisfactory progress group 



included students who had not yet 
completed all requirements for licen- 
sure. However, they had been admit- 
ted to the teacher education program 
and had the requisite 2.50 cumu- 
lative grade point average (GPA) to 
remain in good academic standing. 

In most instances, these students 
needed approximately two semesters 
of academic work to complete the 
program. 

The unsuccessful group included 
several different categories of stu- 
dents who did not complete teacher 
licensure requirements. It included 
(1) students who had spent at least 
one semester in the program and 
subsequently dropped out, (2) stu- 
dents who failed to qualify for admis- 
sion to teacher education because of 
poor academic performance or fail- 
ure to pass the General Knowledge 
or Communications batteries of the 
National Teacher Examination (NTE), 
and (3) students who completed the 
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coursework for licensure but were 
unable to complete the Professional 
Knowledge or Specialty Area batter- 
ies of the NTE successfully. 

Because this study is based on 
data from a project in progress, 
the categorization of participants 
into performance cohorts cannot be 
viewed as firm. Some students prog- 
ress more rapidly than others do. 
Many of those classified as making 
satisfactory progress at the time of 
the study have now completed the 
program. In addition, several candi- 
dates who were classified as unsuc- 
cessful at the time of the study have 
now been admitted to teacher educa- 
tion. These changes in status indi- 
cate that several pathways to success 
may exist. Furthermore, they under- 
score this important point: Profes- 
sionals who implement paraeducator 
teacher certification projects must 
be particularly cautious when deter- 
mining whether a candidate lacks 
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the potential to complete a program 
or whether the individual has the 
potential but progresses more slowly 
than other participants. 

Data Collection 

Information on the sources of data 
used to construct the profile and on 
procedures employed to collect the 
data follows. 

Project Applications. Data were 
taken from each paraeducator’s 
application for admission to the pro- 
gram. These were (1) performance 
ratings — recommendations of the 
applicant by a classroom teacher 
and by the principal of the school 
where the paraeducator worked, (2) a 
rating of the applicant’s oral inter- 
view during the selection process 
by the project’s screening committee, 
and (3) a Winston-Salem State Uni- 
versity faculty committee’s rating of 
the applicant’s essay on the topic 
“Why I Want to Teach.” 
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The classroom teacher’s and prin- 
cipal’s ratings of the paraeducator’s 
job performance and the screening 
committee’s rating of the oral inter- 
view (communication skills and pro- 
fessional competence) were made on 
a scale of one to four, with one being 
the highest score and four the lowest. 
The faculty committee’s ratings of 
the application essay were made on 
a 10-point scale, where a score of 
seven or above indicated a passing 
mark. This committee had training 
and experience in evaluating student 
writing and had established a high 
degree of inter-rater reliability. 

Additional Writing Samples. During 
the paraeducators’ second year in the 
program, each participant completed 
a writing sample on site under con- 
trolled conditions. The faculty com- 
mittee that evaluated the application 
essays evaluated these samples also. 
The committee’s use of a common 
set of evaluation standards and pro- 



cedures in rating both the essays and 
the second-year writing made com- 
parison of the paraeducators’ first 
and second writing samples possible. 

Myers-Briggs Type Indicator. During 
the second year of the program, 
the campus project coordinators also 
administered the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator to students on their cam- 
puses. The coordinator scored the 
inventory and, on a specially pre- 
pared data sheet, reported results to 
the principal investigator. Of the 66 
participants in the study, 59 com- 
pleted the inventory, achieving an 89 
percent response rate. 

Academic Records. From official 
academic records, the project coordi- 
nator on each campus gathered infor- 
mation on students’ postsecondary 
education background. This included 
GPA, units transferred, and years out 
of school. Project coordinators also 
obtained data on students’ academic 
performance while participating in 
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the program — GPA, average course 
load, and NTE results. 

Motivation Assessment Campus 
coordinators used their knowledge of 
each student’s participation to assess 
their level of motivation on a scale of 
one (lowest) to five (highest) during 
the second year of the program. 

The 76-Item Questionnaire. During 
the final year of data collection in 
1995, campus coordinators invited 
current and former participants to 
a meeting on their respective cam- 
puses to complete this instrument. 
Coordinators mailed the question- 
naire to those who did not attend 
the meeting and requested that the 
students complete and return the 
questionnaire. The first part of the 
questionnaire solicited demographic 
data, employment history, informa- 
tion regarding community involve- 
ment, and an account of academic 
progress. The second part included 
a 28-item, Likert-style scale of five 
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points (1 strongly agree, 2 agree, 3 not 
sure, 4 disagree, 5 strongly disagree). 
The scale measured noncognitive 
variables such as self-appraisal, per- 
sistence, and perception of support. 
The second part of the questionnaire 
also asked a series of questions about 
students’ use of 15 types of support 
services provided for program partici- 
pants. 

The data collected or provided by 
the campus coordinators were for- 
warded to the principal investigator. 
The variables were examined using 
the appropriate tests of significance 
and a p value of .05. Given the 
exploratory nature of the study, vari- 
ables that appeared to have border- 
line significance were examined at 
the level of p<0.10. All findings and 
statistics reported are based on the 
actual number of participants who 
responded to the item. All missing 
values have been deleted. 
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A Profile of Success 

The data collected on the project 
participants revealed the following 
prominent characteristics of the 
successful paraeducators. 

Demographic Information 
The demographic information on 
the successful program participants 
in this project is presented in Table 
1. The group was quite homogenous 
with respect to ethnicity, gender, and 
state of birth. However, there was 
considerable variation when marital 
status, caregiver responsibilities, and 
age (not shown in the table) were 
examined. With the exception of 
one participant who was of East 
Indian origin, the successful partici- 
pants were African American. The 
majority (92 percent) were female, 
and most (87 percent) were born in 
North Carolina. Successful partici- 
pants ranged in age from 24 years to 
48 years with a mean age of 38 years. 



Over half of the group (56 percent) 
was married, 26 percent had never 
been married, and 18 percent were 
widowed, separated, or divorced. 

While working full time and 
caring for their families, the indi- 
viduals who completed the project 
took an average of two or three 
courses per semester. By their own 
report, many had significant caregiv- 
ing responsibilities that required a 
delicate balancing act between the 
demands of school, home, work, and 
community involvement. The pat- 
tern of caregiving responsibilities was 
quite varied. Sixty-one percent indi- 
cated that they had children living at 
home, and 15 percent reported that 
they had caregiving responsibilities 
that extended to grandchildren or 
parents who resided in their homes. 
One-fourth of the successful partici- 
pants had only one child at home, 
and more than one-third reported 
two or three children at home. 
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Combining the responsibilities of 
family, work, and school is a formi- 
dable task for individuals in dual- 
parent families; however, 16 percent 



Table 




Demographic Characteristics of the 


Successful Paraeducators 


N=25 


VSirldbl* 


PtrcMitage 


Ethnicity; 




African American 


96 


East Indian 


4 


Birthplace; 


North Carolina 


87 


South Carolina 


9 


Sri Lanka 


4 


Gender; 


Women 


92 


Men 


8 


Marital status; 


Married 


56 


Never married 


26 


No longer married 


18 


Parenting status; 


Single parent 


16 


Two parents 


45 


No children 


39 


Children at home; 


None 


39 


One 


^ 25 ^ 


Two-three 


36 


Ages of children; 


Under four 


17 


Five-twelve 


21 


Thirteen+ 


62 


Additional caregiving 
responsibility; 

None 


85 


One child/parent 


5 


Two children/parents 


10 



of the successful participants were 
single parents. This figure is slightly 
lower than the North Carolina state 
average of 19.3 percent and is sig- 
nificantly lower than the state aver- 
age for African American, single-par- 
ent families (43 percent). 

The ages of the successful partici- 
pants’ children ranged from 2 years 
to 17 years. Most were teenagers (62 
percent), but 17 percent were under 4 
years, and 21 percent were between 
5 and 12 years. The older partici- 
pants tended to have teenage chil- 
dren and extended family respon- 
sibilities. The younger participants 
were more likely to have preschool 
children. In addition to the balancing 
act of home, school, and work, all of 
the successful participants indicated 
involvement in at least one commu- 
nity activity such as church or the 
Parent Teacher Student Association. 
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Employment Experience 
The employment experience of suc- 
cessful participants was quite sim- 
ilar. As might be expected given 
the variation in age, the length of 
service varied considerably. The 
majority (91 percent) had been 
teacher assistants in K-3 classrooms. 

In addition to this experience, 
seven had assisted in grades four and 
five, and six of the paraeducators had 
worked at the middle school level. 
Most had served as teacher assis- 
tants in regular classroom settings, 
and one had assisted in a computer 
laboratory. At some time in their 
careers, five had served as lateral 
entry teachers. Three had combined 
their responsibilities as teacher assis- 
tants with other related assignments, 
such as school bus driver. TWo parti- 
cipants had served as school seretar- 
ies and one as a substitute teacher. 
No one reported having worked 
in a special education classroom. 



Having worked more than 10 
years in educational settings, more 
than half of the successful group 
(52 percent) could be described as 
very experienced. Three paraeduca- 
tors reported tenures of more than 
20 years. Approximately 32 percent 
were relatively new to education and 
had worked less than four years. 

Academic Background 
The postsecondary academic experi- 
ence of the successful participants 
varied considerably with respect to 
their educational background, length 
of time out of school, and number of 
units transferred into college. One 
participant reported no postsecond- 
ary education; however, one-fifth (20 
percent) of the participants had pre- 
viously completed a baccalaureate 
degree and entered the program as 
licensure-only candidates. More than 
one-fourth of the group (28 percent) 
had completed some work at the 
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community college level, but only 
three participants (12 percent) had 
earned the associate of arts degree. 
More than one-third of the successful 
participants (36 percent) had com- 
pleted some course work at a four- 
year college. Given the variations 
in postsecondary experiences, it is 



not surprising that the successful 
group also varied with respect to 
the number of units transferred into 
the colleges. When those partici- 
pants who earned bachelor’s degrees 
before enrolling in the program are 
excluded, successful paraeducators, 
on the average, transferred 23 semes- 



Table 2 


Composite Data on Pre-selection Background and Post-selection Academic 


Performance of Successful Paraeducators 


N = 25 




Pre-Selection data 


BUS 


Somite 


Post secondary CPA 


2.89 


0.00 - 4,00 


Post secondary units transferred 


42.80 


0,00 - 147,00 


Application essay* 


8,29 


1.00-10.00 


Teacher recommendation** 


1.07 


1.00-4.00 


Principal recommendation** 


1.16 


1.00-4.00 


Interview score* 


1.44 


1,00-4.00 


Years out of school 


N 


Percentage 


None 


3 


12 


1-3 


7 


28 


4-10 


3 


12 


11 -15 


6 


24 


16-15 


6 


24 


M=8.68 years 






Academic performance 




Range 


CPA 


3,15 


2.06-3.65 


Average semester hour load (in units) 


8.67 


3.00-14.00 


National Teacher Examination 


Times taken 


Percentage 


Professional knowledge 


1 


88 




2 


12 


Specialty 


1 


96 




2 


0 




3 


4 



*high score, positive **low score, positive 
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ter hours or approximately seven 
courses. The number of years that 
successful teacher candidates had 
been out of the formal education 
process before enrolling in their pro- 
gram was quite varied (see Table 2). 

With regard to the number of 
years out of school, the mean 
figure of approximately 8.7 years 
is misleading because it masks the 
divergent experiences participants 
reported. Three of these students 
(12 percent) experienced no disrup- 
tion in their studies because they 
were already enrolled in coursework 
at the institution when the program 
began, or they entered as licensure- 
only candidates when they com- 
pleted the baccalaureate degree. 
Among the students who experi- 
enced some interruption in their 
studies, the length of time ranged 
from one year to 23 years. Although 
28 percent had been out of school for 
less than four years, 24 percent of 



the successful participants had been 
out of school for 16 to 23 years. 

Prior to admission, the academic 
readiness of candidates was assessed 
based on postsecondary grade point 
average and writing samples. Perfor- 
mance appraisals from school princi- 
pals and classroom teachers provided 
information on the candidates’ pro- 
fessional competence. The interview 
provided an additional opportunity 
to evaluate both academic prepara- 
tion and professional competence. 

The academic performance of the 
successful participants was above 
average, as reflected by a mean GPA 
of 2.89 on postsecondary work trans- 
ferred. The group exhibited above- 
average competence in written com- 
munication, based on an evaluation 
of the essay submitted as part of 
the application process. On a scale 
ranging from zero to 10, wherein a 
score from 7 to 10 indicated a passing 
mark, the group mean was 8.29. The 
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average score on the teacher perfor- 
mance scale was quite high. On a 
rating scale of one to four with one 
being the highest possible score, the 
average among the successful groups 
was 1.07. Principal ratings were also 
very positive (1.16). In the oral 
interview, this group also performed 
well. On a scale ranging from 
one to four, with one being the 
highest possible score, the mean for 
the group was 1.44 (see Table 2). 

Academic Performance 

On average, successful teacher candi- 
dates took the maximum number of 
courses recommended for part-time 
students, attended summer school 
on a regular basis, exhibited satis- 
factory academic performance, and 
passed the NTE on the first attempt 
(see Table 2). The successful group 
took an average of 8.67 units per 
semester — two to three courses. 

In most cases, they enrolled for 



both semesters during the academic 
year and for at least one summer 
session. Their academic performance 
was above average. The mean GPA 
for the group was 3.15 on a 4.0 scale, 
and their GPAs ranged from 2.06 to 
3.65. The vast majority passed the 
Professional Knowledge (88 percent) 
and the Specialty Area (96 percent) 
batteries of the NTE on the first 
attempt. However, three of these 
participants took the Professional 
Knowledge test twice, and one 
person repeated the Specialty Area 
test three times before obtaining 
a passing score. 

Noncognitive Variables 
Those paraeducators who completed 
the program could be distinguished 
by their motivation, their willingness 
to utilize various support services 
offered to participants in the pro- 
gram, and their perceptions of them- 
selves. Successful students took 
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advantage of every opportunity pro- 
vided by the program, particularly 
those related to academic support, 
personal development, and special 
scheduling (see Table 3). Eighty-two 
percent of successful students indi- 
cated that they went to NTE work- 
shops in preparation for the exam- 



Table 


Use of Support Services by the 
Successful Paraeducators N = 25 


Services 


% 


Small Group Classes 


96 


Independent Study 


82 


NTE Preparation ! 


82 


Self Esteem Workshops 


77 


Writing Skills o 


75 


Group Registration 


i 75 


Model Teacher Ed Consortium 


73 

i 


Decision Making 


64 


Computer Assisted instruction 


64 


Study Groups 


64 

i 


interview Preparation 


57 


Personal Counseling 


52 


Time Management 


50 


Abbreviated Student Teaching 


i 50 


Group Counseling 


I 



ination. More than 75 percent 
attended workshops for the develop- 
ment of self-esteem, and 75 percent 
used group registration and attended 
workshops for the improvement of 
writing skills. Half received personal 
counseling and assistance with time 
management. In addition, almost all 
members of the successful group 
initiated efforts to obtain supple- 
mentary financial support. Twenty- 
two applied for financial aid from 
sources other than the Ford/SEF 
grant from which they had received 
tuition stipends. 

Many of the successful students 
utilized alternative options for sched- 
uling. Project staff expressed a 
willingness to work with students 
to ensure that they obtained the 
required courses, even if these were 
not on the official course schedule. 

In most cases, this accommodation 
was accomplished through specially 
organized, small-group classes or 
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through independent study. How- 
ever, it was necessary for students 
to initiate this process and, when 
appropriate, to identify other stu- 
dents who might need a particular 
course. Most students in the success- 
ful group (96 percent) took courses 
through small-group classes. More 
than four-fifths (82 percent) took at 
least one course though independent 
study. By initiating this type of 
schedule modification, these para- 
educators were able to complete the 
program as expeditiously as possible. 

Students at Elizabeth City State 
University (ECSU) and North Carolina 
Wesleyan College (NCWC) also were 
able to take advantage of the Region 
3 Model Teacher Education Consor- 
tium, which provides opportunities 
for paraprofessionals in the eastern 
part of the state to obtain teacher 
licensure. Under the auspices of 
the Model Teacher Education Con- 
sortium, faculty from institutions 



with approved teacher education 
programs offered education courses 
at local community colleges. 

All the teacher education pro- 
grams in the region accepted these 
courses. Because the state provided 
supplemental funds, tuition was 
reduced significantly. Prior to the 
Ford /SEF project, very few minority 
paraprofessionals took advantage of 
this program. Approximately 73 per- 
cent of successful participants from 
ECSU and NCWC enrolled in courses 
delivered through this initiative. 

The actions of successful stu- 
dents indicated motivation, willing- 
ness to take responsibility for their 
own educational success, and careful 
long-term planning — three non- 
cognitive factors that project coordi- 
nators believe are critical to success. 
After participants had been enrolled 
in the program for one year, the 
campus coordinators were asked to 
assess their level of motivation. The 
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successful candidates were perceived 
as highly motivated. On a scale 
of one to five, with five being the 
highest, their mean score was 4.92. 

During their participation in the 
project, which will be discussed later 
in this article, successful participants 
generally felt supported by those 
around them and viewed themselves 
as persistent and determined. For 
the most part, successful participants 
perceived their family, friends, and 
colleagues as supportive of their 
efforts. They also indicated that the 
college they attended was support- 
ive. Although they felt strongly that 
they were persistent and determined, 
they were only moderately confident 
about their academic ability. 

When personality type was 
assessed using the Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator, the successful candidates 
exhibited significant preferences for 
judging, sensing, and feeling (SFJ); 
however, they were relatively evenly 



distributed on the extroversion/ 
introversion dimension. On the 
judging/perceiving scale, 90 percent 
were classified as “judging,” com- 
pared to only 10 percent who were 
classified as “perceiving.” Approxi- 
mately two out of three participants 
scored higher on the “S” dimension 
of the sensing/intuitive scale and on 
the “F” dimension of the thinking/ 
feeling scale. On the introversion/ 
extroversion (I/E) scale, 55 percent of 
successful participants scored higher 
on the introvert dimension, while 45 
percent were classified as extroverts. 

Comparisons of Successful, 
Satisfactory Progress, and 
Unsuccessful Program Participants 

When the profile of the successful 
candidates is contrasted with those 
paraeducators who were unable to 
complete the program, several differ- 
ences emerge with respect to demo- 
graphic factors, job and interview 
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performance, communication skills, 
and noncognitive variables such as 
motivation and self-appraisal. When 
the successful group is compared 
with those paraeducators who had 
not yet completed the program 
but were making satisfactory prog- 
ress, there are several variations 
that could explain the inability of 
the latter group to complete the pro- 
gram within the same time frame. 

Demographic Information 

Successful and unsuccessful candi- 
dates were very similar with respect 
to race, gender, and marital status. 
However, they differed in age and 



the number of children residing at 
home (see Table 4). Members 
of the unsuccessful group were 
slightly older. The mean age of 
participants in the unsuccessful 
group was 40.7 years, compared to 
38 years in the successful group. 

Among the participants who had 
children, those in the unsuccessful 
group were likely to have a larger 
number than did successful teacher 
candidates. The unsuccessful group 
reported a slightly larger mean 
number of children (1.9), compared 
with the successful group (1.6). 
When the mean ages of the children 
were considered, no significant dif- 




Variable 


Successful 

: 


Satisfactory progrera 

[fflsl]® 


Uiimeee$iFiii 


Participants' mean age* 


38.0 years 


36.7 years 


40.7 years 


Children at home* 








None 


39% 


50% 


13% 


Some 


61% 


50% 


87% 


Mean number of children 


1.6 


2.2 


1.9 



■"Borderline p < .10. 
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ferences were observed between the 
successful (12.6 years) and unsuc- 
cessful (12.8 years) participants. 
Eighty-seven percent of the unsuc- 
cessful group indicated that they 
had children at home, compared to 
61 percent of the successful group. 
Although these differences were not 
statistically significant, they did 
approach borderline significance and 
may merit further investigation with 
a larger sample. 

Several demographic factors may 
have had an impact on paraeduca- 
tors who had not completed the pro- 
gram but were making satisfactory 
progress. Only half of the satisfac- 
tory progress group indicated they 
had children living at home. How- 
ever, when compared with both the 
successful and unsuccessful groups, 
their families were slightly larger, 
and the children were significantly 
younger (M = 9.4 years). The addi- 
tional caregiving demands associated 



with larger families composed of 
younger children might have made 
it more difficult for this group 
to take as many classes and to 
devote the same amount of time 
to academic work. 

Employment History 

No significant differences were 
observed when the paraeducators’ 
employment experience and length 
of service were analyzed (see Table 
5). The majority of students in the 
successful, satisfactory progress, and 
unsuccessful groups had worked as 
teacher assistants at the elementary 
school level. Although there was 
some variation, approximately half of 
the students in the successful and 
the unsuccessful groups had worked 
fewer than 10 years, and slightly 
more than one-third in each group 
had worked in schools for more than 
15 years. Students in the satisfactory 
progress group had fewer years of 
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experience. However, the difference 
was not significant. 

Academic Background 

Comparisons suggest that the suc- 
cessful group may have been better 
prepared for the project than their 
less successful peers (see Table 6). In 
spite of this, the educational expe- 
rience of the unsuccessful students 
was very similar to that of the suc- 
cessful group with respect to enroll- 
ment patterns and academic perfor- 
mance at the postsecondary level. 
Neither group could be differentiated 
based on academic performance as 
measured by the GPA obtained on 



postsecondary work completed prior 
to admission in the project. The 
unsuccessful group had been out 
of school approximately 1.5 years 
longer than the successful cohort. 
However, this difference could be 
attributed to chance. Also, there 
was no difference in the amount of 
postsecondary work transferred into 
the four-year institution. Both suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful students 
transferred approximately 42 units. 

When job performance and com- 
munication skills of paraeducators 
were assessed by classroom teachers 
and university faculty, respectively, 
students in the successful group 



Table 5 



Percentage Distribution of Years Worked as Paraeducators for Participants 



Years worked 


successTui 

MsUD 


^aiisracioiy piugiebb 




0-4 


31.6 


20.0 


14.3 


5-9 


15.8 


30.0 


39,2 


10-14 


15.8 


20.0 


10.7 


15-19 


21,0 


10.0 


25.0 


20-24 


10.5 


10.0 


3.6 


25-30 


5.3 


10.0 


7.2 
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consistently received higher ratings. 

When the average performance of 
the groups was compared, the unsuc- 
cessful group was evaluated less pos- 
itively by classroom teachers (M = 
1.33) than the successful group 
(M = 1.07). A similar difference 
was observed when the interview 
ratings were analyzed. Members 
of the successful group were eval- 
uated more positively than the 
unsuccessful cohort (M = 1-44 and 
2.29, respectively). 

The successful groups also 



received higher scores on the writing 
sample. The mean score for the 
successful group was 8.29, compared 
with 7.48 for the unsuccessful group. 
Each of these differences was 
statistically significant at the .05 
probability level. 

School principals also rated suc- 
cessful candidates slightly more posi- 
tively than unsuccessful candidates. 
This difference reached borderline 
significance and may require further 
investigation with a larger sample. 



Table 

Mean Scores on Pre-selection Criteria for the Three Groups of Participants 



Successful Satisfactory progress Unsuccessful 



Expert ratings 



(low score, positive) 



Classroom teacher* 


1.07 


1.14 


1.33 


Principal** 


1.16 


1.38 


1.39 


Interview score* 


1.44 


1.70 


2.29 


Variables 


Application essay* 


8.29 


8.00 


7.48 


Postsecondary CPA 


2.89 


2.92 


2.84 


Years out of school 


8.68 


7.50 


10.10 


Units transferred 


42.80 


70.30 


42.20 



*p= <.05 **p = <.l0. 
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Academic Performance 
In addition to taking more courses 
while enrolled in the program, the 
successful paraeducators also per- 
formed at a substantially higher 
standard (see Table 7). Once admit- 
ted to the program, successful stu- 
dents took larger course loads than 
unsuccessful participants. The mean 
number of semester hours attempted 
by the successful groups was 8.76, 
compared to unsuccessful students’ 
course load of 5.70 semester hours. 
The mean GPA of 3.15 for the 
successful cohort was significantly 
higher than that of the unsuccessful 
group, which was 2.73. 

In an attempt to identify the 



value-added components of the proj- 
ect, participants were asked to com- 
plete an additional writing sample 
during their second year of participa- 
tion in the project. In contrast to the 
essay that was submitted as part of 
the application, this writing sample 
was obtained under controlled condi- 
tions. Although there was no statis- 
tical difference between the perfor- 
mance of the successful and unsuc- 
cessful cohorts, the average perfor- 
mance of the satisfactory progress 
group on the second-year writing 
sample was noticeably higher than 
that of the successful and unsuccess- 
ful groups. When performances on 
the application essay and on the 



Table 7 


Mean Scores on Academic Performance for Each of the Three Groups 


















Units/semester 


8.76 


6.40 


5.70 


GPA* 


3.15 


3.14 


2.73 


Second year writing 








sample (high score, positive) 


7.43 


8.25 


7.48 



*p = < .05 
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second-year writing samples were 
compared, some interesting differ- 
ences emerged. The unsuccessful 
group exhibited no variation in per- 
formance, obtaining a score of 7.48 
on both. The satisfactory progress 
group evidenced slight improvement, 
with an application essay score 
of 8.00 and a second-year writing 
sample score of 8.25. In the suc- 
cessful group, average performance 
on the second-year writing sample 



was lower (7.43) than performance 
on the application essay (8.29). 

Noncognitive Variables 
As indicated earlier in this article, the 
noncognitive features of the profile 
highlight the paraeducators’ motiva- 
tion, persistence, perception of sup- 
port, and self-appraisal. Notable 
differences between successful and 
unsuccessful participants were 
observed with respect to each of 



Table 


Percent of Support Services Users in Each of the Three Groups 


Service 




Sallsfacteiyr 








Msll® V: 




Small Group Classes* 


96 


50 


69 


Independent Study* 


82 


50 


62 


NTE Preparation 


82 


43 


96 


Self Esteem Workshops* 


77 


20 


38 


Writing Skills* 


75 


57 


56 


Group Registration 


75 


29 


63 


Model Teacher Ed Consortium* 


73 


29 


37 


Decision Making* 


64 


33 


28 


Computer Assisted Instruction* 


64 


66 


42 


Study Groups 


64 


50 


70 


Interview Preparation* 


57 


50 


38 


Personal Counseling 


52 


33 


46 


Time Management* 


50 


33 


32 


Abbreviated Student Teaching* 


50 


0 


4 


Group Counseling* 


49 


17 


23 



*p = <.05. 
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these variables. The successful 
groups demonstrated more motiva- 
tion and persistence as measured by 
their use of support services, their 
willingness to seek additional 
financial aid, and their responses 
on noncognitive items to the 
questionnaire. They also received 
higher ratings on motivation by the 
project coordinators. 

Of the 15 types of support service 
available, a larger percentage of suc- 
cessful participants used all but 
one or two of them than did 
other cohorts. Table 8 offers a com- 
parative view of the support services 
used by each of the three cohorts. 

A larger percentage of successful 
participants took advantage of 
support that focused on academic 
skills (writing and computer-assisted 
instruction), personal skills (self- 
esteem, time management, and 
counseling), and course delivery 
(independent study, small-group 



classes, and the Model Teacher Edu- 
cation Consortium) than did students 
in the unsuccessful group. This sug- 
gests that successful students were 
willing to obtain support they felt 
would strengthen their ability to 
complete the program. 

Most of the unsuccessful students 
experienced difficulty passing the 
NTE; therefore, it is not surprising 
that the only services utilized by 
them more than by students in the 
successful group were those services 
designed to improve performance on 
the test batteries, specifically the NTE 
preparation workshops and study 
groups. The extensive use of support 
services by students who were suc- 
cessful may have been related to 
their assessment of the difficulty 
of college work (see Table 9). 

All participants tended to agree 
with the statements “I am enjoying 
this opportunity to prove myself aca- 
demically” and “I am as capable as 
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the average student on this campus.” 
However, successful students were 
generally less sure about the dif- 
ficulty involved in academic work. 
Successful students were more likely 



to be unsure (M = 3.00) about the 
statement “I expected to have a 
harder time than most college stu- 
dents” than were their less success- 
ful peers. The unsuccessful students 



Table 9 

/Wean Scores on Selected Noncognitive Questionnaire Items for Each of the Three 
Groups 



Attitudinal Variables 


Successful 

Kl 


Satisfactory 

KIsD® 


Unsuccessful 

M s iH 


Perception of Support 

My friends and relatives don't feel I 
have any business going to college.* 


1.19 


1.00 


1.65 


If I run into problems concerning school, 
I have someone who would listen to me 
and help me. 


1.32 


1.40 


1.81 


Since I returned to school, teacher 
assistants at my school have encouraged 
me to continue with my studies. 


1.73 


1.50 


2.26 


My classroom teacher has expressed 
very little interest in my studies.* 


1.65 


1.90 


2.07 


The teachers where I work have assisted 
me with my studies when I requested help. 


1.45 


1.70 


1.84 


Self Appraisal 

I expected to have a harder time 
than most college students.* 


3.00 


2.10 


2.68 


Persistence 

Once I start something, I finish it. 


1.36 


1.10 


1.65 


I often find myself encouraging 
other members of the program 
when the going gets rough. 


1.27 


1.30 


1.74 


Now that I have returned to school, 
even if the financial assistance were 
reduced. I'd find a way to finish my studies. 


1.13 


1.20 


1.42 


Other non-cognitive indicators: 
Coordinator's motivation rating 


4.92 


4.40 


3.00 



(5=highest) All items significant, p < .05 * Scores reversed on negative statements. 
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were more likely to disagree mildly 
with the statement (M = 2.68), sug- 
gesting that they expected to have 
a less difficult time when compared 
with other students on the campus. 
This difference in perspective was 
significant. It is possible that stu- 
dents in the successful cohort uti- 
lized more support services because 
they had an accurate assessment 
of their ability. They expected, 
quite realistically, that the course- 
work might be difficult and that 
they would benefit from additional 
assistance. 

In addition to the extensive use 
of support services, successful stu- 
dents also demonstrated motivation 
and persistence by their willingness 
to identify and seek additional finan- 
cial support for their studies. In 
response to the item “Now that I 
have returned to school, even if the 
financial assistance were reduced. I’d 
find a way to finish my studies,” suc- 



cessful candidates were significantly 
more likely to respond “strongly 
agree” than were other participants 
(see Table 9). The validity of this 
response is demonstrated by the fact 
that most of the successful candi- 
dates did, in fact, seek additional 
financial support. Of the 23 success- 
ful students who responded to the 
question, 22 (95.6 percent) reported 
that they had applied for additional 
financial aid, compared with only 23 
percent of the unsuccessful group. 

All participants who sought addi- 
tional financial support received it. 

The successful participants also 
scored significantly more positively 
than did the unsuccessful group on 
two of the three measures of persis- 
tence delineated in Table 9. Success- 
ful teacher candidates were much 
more likely to react positively to the 
following items: “Once I start some- 
thing I finish it” (Ll= 1.36 vs. M_= 1.65) 
and “I often find myself encouraging 
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other members of the program when 
the going gets rough” (M = 1.27 vs. M_ 
= 1.74). Interestingly, on these items 
the scores of those making satisfac- 
tory progress were not significantly 
different from the successful group. 

The successful and unsuccessful 
cohorts also exhibited different per- 
ceptions regarding the level of sup- 
port received while participating in 
the program. All participants had 
similar perceptions of the support 
they received from the school prin- 
cipal and the institution of higher 
education. However, they held diver- 
gent views about the support they 
received from family and friends and 
from the staff at the schools where 
they were employed. 

Successful and unsuccessful par- 
ticipants responded differently on 
items designed to assess perception 
of support from family and friends. 
The unsuccessful group was less 
likely to disagree with the item “My 



friends and relatives don’t believe 
that I have any business going to 
college” than either the successful 
group or the satisfactory progress 
group. Conversely, the successful 
cohort responded more positively to 
the item “If I run into problems con- 
cerning school, I have someone who 
will listen to me and help me” 
than the unsuccessful group. Suc- 
cessful participants also indicated 
that they felt a greater sense of sup- 
port from classroom teachers and 
teacher assistants at their school. 

Successful and satisfactory prog- 
ress students were more likely to 
agree with the statement “Since I 
returned to college the teacher assis- 
tants at my school have encouraged 
me to continue with my studies” 
than were unsuccessful participants. 
Further, the successful candidates 
indicated that classroom teachers 
were willing to provide support for 
their studies. This group responded 
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much more favorably to the item 
“The teachers at my school assisted 
me with my studies when I requested 
help” than did the unsuccessful 
group. Conversely, the successful 
cohort was much more likely to dis- 
agree with the statement “My class- 
room teacher has expressed very 
little interest in my studies” than 
were the satisfactory progress or 
unsuccessful groups. 

The campus coordinators also 
perceived the successful and unsuc- 



cessful students differently. When 
campus coordinators were asked to 
assess the motivation of each par- 
ticipant in the program on a scale 
of one to five, the mean score for 
the successful group was signifi- 
cantly higher (4.92) than the mean 
for the unsuccessful group (3.00). 

Successful and unsuccessful par- 
ticipants exhibited several differ- 
ences when the results of the Myers- 
Briggs Type Indicator were compared 
(see Table 10). The dominant person- 
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ality type among both the satisfac- 
tory progress and the unsuccessful 
groups was extrovert, sensing, thinking, 
and judging (ESTJ). However, among 
the successful cohort, the most domi- 
nant type was introvert, sensing, feel- 
ing, and judging (ISFJ). Although the 
sensing and judging modes were 
dominant in the majority of partic- 
ipants regardless of their status in 
the program, the successful group 
differed significantly from the other 
cohorts on the thinking/feeling and 
introversion/extraversion scales. The 
percentage of introverts was higher 
among the successful group, and the 
majority of the successful partici- 
pants favored the feeling mode over 
the thinking mode. 

Discussion 

As previously indicated, the develop- 
ment of this profile is exploratory 
and represents a work in progress. 

In spite of these limitations, the 



findings have implications for future 
research and for various aspects 
of paraprofessional to professional 
teacher education projects. The 
results identify important factors 
that should influence both the selec- 
tion and the retention of partici- 
pants. Furthermore, the findings 
indicate project components that 
might be modified to improve 
student retention and increase proj- 
ect completion rates. 

Key Success Factors and Implications 
for the Selection Process 
The results of the profile confirm 
empirically what the project staff 
sensed intuitively: The most impor- 
tant indicators of potential for tran- 
sitioning successfully from paraedu- 
cator to professional teacher are the 
noncognitive and professional factors 
that supplement basic academic skill. 

Academic competence represents 
a baseline qualification that is essen- 
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tial but not sufficient for student suc- 
cess. Successful and unsuccessful 
participants demonstrated significant 
differences with respect to utilization 
of support services. They exhibited 
greater use of financial aid, academic 
assistance, and social/emotional sup- 
port. In addition, successful candi- 
dates often requested help from their 
supervising teacher. 

Two important factors are rele- 
vant to the decision to utilize support 
services: the candidate’s recognition 
that support is required because 
of a specific need or an identified 
limitation (appropriate self-assess- 
ment), and an understanding that the 
support could help rectify the lim- 
itation. Although successful candi- 
dates expressed confidence in their 
academic ability, they were unsure 
about the difficulty involved in 
college-level work and, consequently, 
were more willing to seek assistance. 

Alternatively, unsuccessful candi- 



dates failed to obtain help, even 
when their academic performance 
suggested that such support was 
warranted. Appropriate self-assess- 
ment also enabled successful stu- 
dents to take greater responsibility 
for their academic progress, as 
evidenced by their willingness to 
organize independent study and 
small-group classes to complete the 
program in a timely manner. 

Given the salience of the non- 
cognitive factors for project success, 
a selection process that focuses pri- 
marily on applicants’ academic com- 
petence may not be particularly 
effective. The selection process must 
be structured so that information 
related to baseline academic 
competence is supplemented with 
expert judgment regarding the can- 
didate’s motivation, persistence, and 
potential for professional success. 

The results also suggest that stan- 
dard measures of academic compe- 
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tence — postsecondary GPA, profi- 
ciency test results, and writing sam- 
ples, for example — must be used 
with caution. Prior to admission to 
the program, successful and unsuc- 
cessful participants had very similar 
patterns of postsecondary academic 
experience and performance. In 
addition, most participants had been 
out of postsecondary school for a 
minimum of seven years. In this 
exploratory study, if the prior aca- 
demic work occurred more than 
two or three years before the 
application, postsecondary GPA was 
not a reliable indicator of the 
applicant’s academic potential. 

Measures that provide more cur- 
rent indices of the applicants’ com- 
petence are much more relevant 
to the selection process. Neverthe- 
less, an entry examination would not 
appear to be the appropriate index 
for several reasons. The most critical 
reason is that program success was 



not determined by the entry skills of 
the candidates. Success was deter- 
mined by their willingness to utilize 
the support that the project provided. 
Furthermore, test anxiety might have 
prevented many potentially success- 
ful candidates from applying. Any 
paraeducator to professional teacher 
education transition program that 
employs an admission testing com- 
ponent should limit the purpose 
of the test to the assessment of 
minimum levels of academic read- 
iness. Consequently, test results 
need to be interpreted quite liberally. 

In a study of the DeWitt Wal- 
lace-Reader’s Digest Fund Pathways 
to Teaching Careers Program, Taylor 
(1996) demonstrated the importance 
of effective writing skills for student 
success. The application essay is 
often used to assess communicative 
competence, particularly skills in 
written communication. Results 
from our study suggest that the 
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application essay may not provide 
valid and reliable data regarding writ- 
ing competence. Rather, it may be an 
index of the applicant’s motivation 
and willingness to utilize available 
support. The writing sample must 
be obtained under controlled 
conditions to ensure valid and 
reliable information regarding com- 
munication competence. 

The initial essay submitted as 
part of the project application was 
not written under controlled condi- 
tions. Successful candidates received 
higher scores on their application 
essays than did other participants. 
During the second year of participa- 
tion, the participants’ writing skills 
were assessed under controlled con- 
ditions. When scores on the sec- 
ond-year writing sample were com- 
pared with the application essay, the 
scores of the successful group had 
decreased but the scores of the 
satisfactory progress group had 




improved. It is doubtful that the 
most successful students had 
become less competent writers after 
a year in the project. 

After a series of conversations 
with participants, the project staff 
determined that as successful par- 
ticipants prepared the application 
essay, they obtained assistance from 
more competent writers. While the 
scores may not have been indicative 
of true writing competence, they do 
provide additional evidence of the 
motivation of these students to suc- 
ceed. These applicants sought help 
with the essay to improve their 
chance for admission to the program. 

Other methods better suited to 
assessing the academic readiness 
and professional competence of 
applicants include the interview and 
the expert judgment that is provided 
through professional recommenda- 
tions and performance appraisals. 

The interview process provides an 
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excellent opportunity to assess the 
candidate’s oral communication 
skills, knowledge of classroom pro- 
cesses, and capacity for critical think- 
ing. Interview scores successfully 
differentiated those who completed 
the project from other participants. 

The classroom teacher’s perfor- 
mance appraisal also provided a reli- 
able assessment of the candidate’s 
academic and professional compe- 
tence. Our findings suggest that 
classroom teachers may be more 
likely than school principals to pro- 
vide a critical assessment of the 
applicant. Teacher evaluations sig- 
nificantly differentiated the success- 
ful and unsuccessful candidates; 
however, the principal’s recommen- 
dations reached only borderline sig- 
nificance. Many factors may account 
for this. In every instance, the class- 
room teacher had worked closely 
with the applicant on a continuous 
basis. The principal, however, was 



likely to be subject to political pres- 
sures, particularly if more than one 
candidate from the same school sub- 
mitted an application to the program. 

Effective selection procedures 
should also include ways to assess 
noncognitive variables, particularly 
motivation, persistence, realistic 
assessment of strengths and weak- 
nesses, and willingness to obtain 
support to improve limitations. This 
assessment can be incorporated into 
the interview process by using spe- 
cially developed scenarios or case 
studies to which the applicants 
must respond. 

Because classroom teacher 
assessments significantly differen- 
tiated successful and unsuccessful 
candidates, it may be useful to 
expand the college or university 
interview team to include several 
experienced classroom teachers. 

Although the application essay 
did not provide reliable information 
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regarding writing competence, it did 
indicate three important charac- 
teristics associated with student 
success: motivation, accurate self- 
assessment, and a willingness to uti- 
lize available support. Successful 
candidates determined that the qual- 
ity of their writing would be strength- 
ened if they sought the criticism 
and advice of individuals whom they 
perceived as competent writers, and 
they were willing to use that assis- 
tance to ensure that their essays 
were well written. 

Seeking assistance with the essay 
does not imply that the candidates 
were not competent writers them- 
selves. Their motivation to submit 
a competitive essay indicated a need 
for additional support and criticism, 
which they readily obtained. We re- 
commend that an application essay 
be retained for these reasons rather 
than exclusively as an assessment 
of writing skill. 



Project Modifications Related to 
Retention 

The results suggest that project 
retention may be improved by 
strengthening those components 
that foster support from family, 
friends, and professional educators. 
In addition, the results indicate 
that staff should employ a multi- 
dimensional analysis before making 
determinations regarding the contin- 
ued retention of project participants. 

Successful candidates indicated 
that they felt supported by family 
members, friends, and their class- 
room teacher more frequently than 
the other groups. Projects should 
incorporate an orientation for family 
members, particularly spouses and 
older children. Semiannual activities 
for family members should be 
sustained throughout the project. 

Support from professional K-12 
educators was also associated with 
success. Projects should be modified 
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to provide an orientation for the 
principals and the classroom teach- 
ers with whom participants work 
on a daily basis. In addition to 
describing the project and outlining 
the educational program, this ori- 
entation should suggest ways for 
professional educators to support 
participating paraeducators. 

Modification of the structural ele- 
ments of the program to incorporate 
greater participation by class- 
room teacher will also improve stu- 
dent retention and success. For 
example, when appropriate, class- 
room teachers might be encouraged 
to serve as mentors. They might also 
be encouraged to participate in pro- 
fessional education courses as guest 
speakers or resource persons. The 
call for increased participation by the 
classroom teacher also finds justifica- 
tion in current best practice, which 
provides for greater involvement of 
experienced classroom teachers in 



the preparation of future educators. 

Strengthening the involvement of 
the classroom teacher also will have 
reciprocal benefits for K-12 class- 
rooms. If the classroom teacher is 
supportive and knowledgeable about 
the project, paraeducators will feel 
more empowered to share the best 
practices they are learning and to 
integrate these practices into their 
work with students. 

When there is an atmosphere of 
mutual support and learning, African 
American paraeducators, who typi- 
cally have considerable experience 
in the classroom and in the commu- 
nity where students live, can often 
provide needed support for inexperi- 
enced White teachers. 

The results clearly indicate there 
may be several pathways and 
patterns of success and progress 
from paraprofessional to classroom 
teacher. In spite of this, throughout 
the course of the program, staff 
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must make accurate determinations 
regarding those students who should 
be retained and those who should 
not. Although academic perfor- 
mance is a key indicator, very few 
participants exhibited poor academic 
performance. In most cases, stu- 
dents failed to complete licensure 
requirements because they pro- 
gressed very slowly or had difficulty 
with the NTE. 

When making a determination 
about the retention of candidates 
who have academic difficulties 
and/or problems with the standard- 
ized tests, project staff should assess 
the academic performance in con- 
junction with a series of noncog- 
nitive factors: utilization of support 
services, adequate self-appraisal, and 
willingness to take responsibility for 
project success. Students who are 
actively utilizing the support services 
without constant prodding by staff 
are more likely to succeed because 



they demonstrate the capacity to 
assess their performance adequately 
and to take responsibility for their 
educational progress. 

The use of support services is so 
important for success that project 
staff may wish to track students’ use 
of these services carefully as a way of 
monitoring engagement. Conversely, 
early identification of students who 
do not take advantage of available 
support ma^Cenable staff and faculty 
to intervene more quickly, thereby 
increasing the number of successful 
candidates. 

Participants’ family and parental 
responsibilities may be another criti- 
cal variable to be examined carefully 
when assessing timelv nropress 

✓ X ' o“ 

toward completion of teacher licen- 
sure requirements. Participants who 
have young children or are single par- 
ents (or both) cannot be expected 
to proceed as rapidly as participants 
who do not shoulder this level of 
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responsibility. Even though they 
have the potential for success, single 
parents and parents of very young 
children may take twice as long to 
complete the program. 

Future Research 

The profile of successful paraeduca- 
tors we have developed is clearly 
exploratory. Despite the exploratory 
nature of this work, however, it is 
possible to identify several areas 
that require more in-depth inves- 
tigation. The relationship between 
the rate of progress in the program 
and family responsibilities (particu- 
larly the effect of the presence of 
young children) should be further 
examined. Closely related to this 
issue is the need for inquiry regard- 
ing other factors that hinder some 
participants from progressing as rap- 
idly as others. How can we differenti- 
ate those who will proceed slowly — 
but will ultimately succeed — from 



those who will find it impossible 
to complete these programs? The 
usefulness of principal recommenda- 
tions in identifying potentially suc- 
cessful candidates is another area 
that requires further clarification. 
Subsequent studies will help answer 
these questions. 

Conclusion 

The results of the Ford Foundation/ 
SEF North Carolina Consortium on 
the Supply and Quality of Minority 
Teachers Project demonstrates that 
career transition programs that 
enable paraeducators to become 
teachers are valuable. Such pro- 
grams are an important resource 
for addressing the shortage of teach- 
ers (particularly minority teachers) 
for hard-to-staff urban schools. By 
implementing careful selection pro- 
cedures that assess both baseline 
academic competence and noncogni- 
tive factors such as motivation and 
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willingness to persist, it is possible to 
identify paraprofessionals who will 
maximize the opportunities provided 
by these projects. Furthermore, par- 
ticipants are most likely to be suc- 
cessful if academic and social sup- 
port services are provided as part of 
the project design and participants 
utilize them on a systematic basis. It 



is interesting to note that the same 
noncognitive factors associated with 
success in the project — motivation, 
accurate self-assessment, and will- 
ingness to persist and use available 
support — are precisely those dis- 
positions that we hope children in 
K-12. schools will acquire as they 
prepare for a lifetime of learning. 
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The six participating HBCUs have “a 
strong presence and long involve- 
ment in the field of teacher educa- 
tion, [and] each is noted for recent 
efforts addressing issues which affect 
the supply and quality of minority 
teachers” (SEF, 1987). The three grad- 
uate schools of education — Teachers 
College at Columbia University, Har- 
vard University, and Peabody College 
at Vanderbilt University — have a 
record of conducting research related 
to educational equity concerns. Fur- 
ther, each institution has operated 
programs designed to increase the 
quantity and quality of African Amer- 
ican teachers. These institutions, 
along with SEF, formed a consortium 
committed to working together to 
increase the quality and supply 
of African American educators. 

The Summer Scholars Program 
was one activity mounted by the con- 
sortium to attract and retain talented 
African Americans in the teaching 



profession. This article examines the 
Summer Scholars Program and dis- 
cusses its goals, program activities, 
issues that emerged during imple- 
mentation, program outcomes, and 
recommendations for future recruit- 
ment efforts to increase the number 
of African American teachers. 

Presented below is a discussion 
of the current educational context, 
specifically student and teacher 
demographics, that illuminates the 
need for more teachers of color. 

The Demographics of Schools: 

The Students We Have and the 
Teachers We Need 

America is experiencing an immigra- 
tion wave. Discussions about new 
majority “minority” populations are 
commonplace. Census data confirm 
these observations. Between 1990 
and 2000, the Asian American 
population doubled, Hispanic/Latino 
groups grew by 58 percent, and 
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the African American population 
increased by 16 percent (Reid, 2001). 
California already is a majority 
“minority” state, and New York, 
Texas, Florida, and New Jersey, 
among others, are rapidly joining this 
category (Garcia & McLaughlin, 1995). 

Nowhere are these demographic 
changes felt more keenly than in our 
schools (American Council on Educa- 
tion & the Education Commission of 
the States, 1988; Gonzalez, 1990). It 
is anticipated that by 2020, children 
of color will constitute 46 percent of 
the public school population, accord- 
ing to the National Center for Edu- 
cation Statistics (1991). Today, more 
than 30 percent of all public school 
students are children of color (Banks, 
1991), and these children comprise 
more than 70 percent of the total 
school enrollments in 20 of the 
nation’s largest school districts 
(NCES, 1987). 

If ever there was a time when 



a heterogeneous teaching force was 
needed, that time is now. Despite 
this need, the nation’s teaching force 
is not diverse; it remains predomi- 
nantly White (Dilworth, 1990; Fuller, 
1992; Goodwin, 1991; King, 1993; 
Research About Teacher Education 
Project, 1990). More than 70 percent 
of the nation’s teachers are female, 
and about half speak English only. 
Teachers of color represent less than 
10 percent of all teachers (Cochran- 
Smith, 2000). In fact, one report 
found that during the 1987-88 school 
year, 50 percent of schools had 
no teachers of color (NCES, 1992). 

The same is true of teacher 
education faculty who, according to 
American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education (AACTE) surveys, 
are more than 90 percent White and 
overwhelmingly male (AACTE, 1990; 
Zimpher & Ashburn, 1992). 

Despite numerous efforts 
mounted during the 1980s — and cur- 
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rently — to attract more candidates 
of color to teaching, the field has 
lost its “captive” labor pool. Given 
expanded vocational opportunities, 
women and people of color are 
no longer constrained professionally 
and have expanded their horizons 
beyond the teaching, clerical, and 
nursing jobs to which they tradi- 
tionally were confined (Darling-Ham- 
mond, Pittman, & Ottinger, 1987; Opp, 
1989; Sedlak & Schlossman, 1986). 

The number of college graduates 
choosing teaching as a profession 
has declined significantly (ACE, 1992; 
Astin, Green, & Korn, 1987; Darling- 
Hammond et al., 1987; King, 1993), 
while the need for public school 
teachers has increased from 2.39 mil- 
lion in 1990 to a projected 2.84 mil- 
lion by 2002 (NCES, 1991). It is uncer- 
tain whether colleges alone can meet 
this critical need (Carnegie Forum, 
1986; Darling-Hammond, 1990). The 
decline in the number and quality of 



teachers has been accompanied by a 
“growing disparity between the pro- 
portion of minority students in ele- 
mentary and high schools and the 
proportion of minority teachers avail- 
able to instruct them” (SEF, 1988; 

King, 1993). Given these disturbing 
facts, it is evident that we need more 
good teachers who comprehend the 
needs and reflect the demography of 
a school population that is increas- 
ingly diverse ethnically, culturally, 
and linguistically. 

Although teachers from all minor- 
ity groups are a scarce commodity, 
the need for African American edu- 
cators is particularly acute and is 
the result of several conditions. 
College attendance and completion 
rates of African American students 
have declined despite increased high 
school completion rates (Garibaldi, 
1987). Interest in teaching has dimin- 
ished among capable African Ameri- 
can students who aspire to careers in 
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other fields (Darling-Hammond, 1990; 


ous to be ignored and too large to be 


Darling-Hammond et al., 1987). 


solved by one or two isolated agen- 


HBCUs provide more than half 


cies. It requires the combined ener- 


of all the baccalaureate degrees 
awarded to African Americans 


gies and creativity of many groups. 


(Graham, 1987), but these institutions 
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cally grounded set of activities that 
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passed an evaluation by a steering 
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(2) Does the program lend itself to 
immediate and effective imple- 
mentation? 

(3) Does the program support collabo- 
ration among institutions? 

(4) Does the program lend itself 

to growth and improvement over 
time? 

(5) Does the program allow for imple- 
mentation at reduced costs in the 
event initial funding is less than 
anticipated (SEF, 1988)? 

These guiding questions allowed 
the consortium to focus on imme- 
diate, practical needs such as feasi- 
bility and efficiency as well as holis- 
tic, long-term considerations such as 
program institutionalization and rep- 
lication. 

The Summer Scholars Program 
(SSP) responded to all the guiding 
questions. Through this initiative, 

24 undergraduate liberal arts majors 
(four from each of the participating 
HBCUs) spent six to eight weeks at 



one of the three participating gradu- 
ate institutions — Teachers College 
at Columbia, Harvard, or Peabody 
at Vanderbilt. Participants lived 
on campus and took two gradu- 
ate-level courses. One course deep- 
ened their understanding of subject 
matter, while the other encouraged 
them to explore educational issues 
by visiting schools, talking with 
teachers and educational leaders, 
and examining different career paths 
in education. 

Since SSP was conceived as an 
enrichment experience that would be 
challenging and rigorous, strong aca- 
demic skills and leadership qualities 
were essential. Thus, participants 
were required to distinguish them- 
selves as academic achievers. Appli- 
cants had to possess a grade point 
average (GPA) of 3.0 or better. The 
decision to select students with high 
GPAs was very deliberate, not simply 
to ensure students’ success, but to 
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help counteract the perception of 
teaching as the vocational choice of 
those who are not talented enough 
to enter other fields. It also would 
define the program as highly selec- 
tive and, therefore, desirable to stu- 
dents with many other professional 
development options from which to 
choose. 

In establishing the selection pro- 
cess, the consensus was that older 
students likely would have the matu- 
rity to handle living away from home 
in an unfamiliar environment and 
would adapt to the culture of gradu- 
ate school at a majority institution. 

Therefore, it seemed appropriate 
that the program target rising 
seniors, students who had just com- 
pleted their junior year. These par- 
ticipants would return to their home 
campuses as seniors in the fall term 
following the program. Finally, the 
consortium considered the issue of 
gender balance and decided that the 



HBCUs would each send two males 
and two females to the program. 

This criterion was particularly impor- 
tant, given the underachievement of 
African American males in schools, 
the “feminization” of the teaching 
profession, and the need for strong 
role models of both genders. 

The criteria for student selection 
were designed to support the goals 
of the program, which were to iden- 
tify accomplished liberal arts stu- 
dents and attract them to the teach- 
ing profession by 

(1) engaging them in the exploration 
of teaching as a career; 

(2) exposing them to complex edu- 
cational questions and issues to 
stimulate them intellectually; 

(3) enabling them to network and talk 
with educational leaders; 

(4) introducing them to innovative 
educational practices and pro- 
grams; 

(5) exposing them to a range of 
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professional possibilities in educa- 
tion; and 

(6) giving them firsthand experience 
in graduate study to introduce the 
notion of teacher preparation at 
the postbaccalaureate level. 

With the proposal’s completion, 
the senior officers of the nine partic- 
ipating institutions reaffirmed their 
commitment to the collaboration by 
endorsing the plan. SEF then solic- 
ited support and financial backing. 

In April 1988, the consortium 
received $1.75 million in funding 
from the BellSouth Foundation and 
the Pew Charitable Trusts to support 
a range of activities for three years. 
Specifically, in terms of the Summer 
Scholars Program, funding would 
fully support all participating stu- 
dents. This included financial sup- 
port for housing, air travel, meals, 
books, and other educational sup- 
plies; colloquia and honoraria for 
speakers; two graduate students who 



would serve as resident advisers; pro- 
gram administration, including lead- 
ership supplied by faculty from the 
hosting institution; and a stipend for 
each participating student. 

The stipend for students was con- 
sidered necessary to compensate stu- 
dents for lost summer earnings. The 
stipend was an added incentive to 
participate and would ensure that no 
student would be harmed financially 
by the experience. The stipend also 
acted as an acknowledgement that 
talented students often have many 
options for summer employment 
or educational enrichment. Thus, 
in addition to being professionally 
attractive, the program would also be 
economically attractive. 

Funding to support an institu- 
tional representative’s site visit as 
well as a post-experience reunion 
visit was also built into the program. 
The representative’s visit brought one 
member from each of the participat- 
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ing institutions, including SEF and 
the BellSouth Foundation, to the 
campus hosting SSP for a two-day 
meeting midway through the six- to 
eight-week program. The purpose of 
the visit was to open the program 
to observation and formative assess- 
ment and to allow key consortium 
members to meet and review pro- 
gram activities, as well as plan for 
the future. The meeting also pro- 
vided students a chance to share 
their experiences with faculty mem- 
bers from their home institutions 
and to engage these faculty members 
as participants, albeit on a short-term 
basis, in program activities. 

Thus, the significance of the pro- 
gram would not only be underscored 
for students by the presence of their 
own faculty, but would enable them 
to engage in serious educational dis- 
cussions with their professors. The 
post-experience reunion brought pro- 
gram participants and key faculty 



from all consortium institutions 
together for a summative evaluation 
discussion late in the fall after the 
summer experience had concluded. 
The meeting, held on the campus 
of the graduate institution that had 
hosted the program, focused on the 
benefits of SSP, recommendations for 
program changes or improvement, 
and strategies to follow up on the 
experience at students’ home col- 
leges and universities. The meeting 
also provided consortium members 
with a forum for additional planning 
and review. With all this in place, SSP 
was initiated in 1988. 

The Summer Scholars Program: 
Organization and Activities 
The first year of the program was 
held at Harvard and involved 24 
undergraduates from the six HBCUs. 
The program then rotated to Teach- 
ers College at Columbia and finally 
to Peabody College at Vanderbilt. For 
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the next 10 years, the program would 
move among the three campuses, 
with Teachers College hosting four 
times, and Harvard and Peabody Col- 
lege hosting three times each. 

At each of the campuses, the 
program was directed by professors 
of education with the assistance of 
graduate students. Each of the pro- 
grams was similarly organized in that 
they all exposed Summer Scholars to 
current educational reform, including 
the best of theory and innovative 
practice; linked students to forward- 
thinking educators, both in the acad- 
emy and in the field; immersed 
students in graduate school life; 
involved students in local cultural 
events; and introduced them to new 
resources and technology. 

At the core of each program was a 
curriculum issues course or seminar 
designed to engage students in think- 
ing deeply about serious, perennial 
concerns in teaching and learning. 
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However, beyond a common frame- 
work, each of the programs devel- 
oped its own signature or character. 

At Teachers College, the program 
emphasized school visits, teacher 
leadership, and issues in urban edu- 
cation. Peabody College at Vanderbilt 
concentrated on the integration of 
technology into the curriculum and 
school leadership. Harvard focused 
on school reform, educational policy, 
and presentations by progressive 
school leaders. 

The emphasis of each program 
reflected the context, strengths, and 
resources of the host graduate insti- 
tution. Teachers College, located in 
the middle of a large urban school 
system — New York City — naturally 
focused on urban schooling. In 
addition, an earlier program sched- 
ule, coupled with end-of-June K-12 
school closings, afforded school visi- 
tations. Finally, the notion of teacher 
as leader became a dominant theme 
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running through the teacher educa- 
tion programs at Teachers College 
and an equally dominant theme in 
the Summer Scholars Program. 

Vanderbilt is well known for its 
innovative use of technology in edu- 
cation and for the high caliber of 
its leadership programs. It is not 
surprising, then, that technology and 
leadership formed the foundation of 
its Summer Scholars Program. Har- 
vard has gained acclaim as an edu- 
cational policy center for the influ- 
ence it has brought to bear on the 
school reform movement. Because 
Harvard’s program had wide access 
to a variety of policymakers, educa- 
tion activists, and school reformers, 
it built its program around new ideas 
and practices in education. 

Upon reflection, this idea of indi- 
viduality within a common frame- 
work ensured that the Summer 
Scholars Program was, in some 
respects, always being reinvented. 



Participants could come to expect 
certain experiences and activities, 
regardless of where the program was 
housed. Yet the program was con- 
stantly evolving because each gradu- 
ate institution was able to 

(1) bring different strengths to the 
program, 

(2) use the respite from implementa- 
tion for evaluation and redesign 
(the graduate universities could 
usually depend on a two-year 
break before running the program 
again), and 

(3) benefit from the practical experi- 
ences and guidance offered by the 
two other collaborating graduate 
institutions. 

These factors resulted in a fresh, 
dynamic program whose qualities set 
the stage for longevity and continued 
support. 
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The Early Years: Learning From Practice 
While the program was very suc- 
cessful, the completion of the first 
cycle of the program at each of the 
three graduate campuses provided 
an opportunity to learn from initial 
implementation and make appropri- 
ate adjustments. It also allowed 
unanticipated problems to surface. 

The first issue involved the selec- 
tion process. Student selection for 
the program varied from institution 
to institution, even though basic cri- 
teria were followed. This meant 
that all students chosen for the pro- 
gram were rising seniors who were 
academic achievers and leaders at 
their home institutions. However, the 
HBCUs were given a great deal of 
flexibility in terms of the selection 
process itself. Regardless of proce- 
dures followed, all students required 
faculty recommendations to be con- 
sidered. The HBCUs seemed to follow 
one of two paths — selection of stu- 



dents from those nominated by 
faculty, or selection of students 
from an open competition. Con- 
sequently, nominated students were 
more likely to be identified by others 
for the experience, while those who 
responded to an open competition 
were more likely to have chosen the 
experience for themselves. 

This issue of nomination versus 
self- selection became an emerging 
concern in the early years of the 
program for a variety of reasons. 

First, nominated students, in some 
instances, seemed to feel obliged 
to accept faculty nominations, even 
when they were not necessarily eager 
to participate. Second, nominated 
students, because they were capable, 
talented, and deeply involved in 
campus life, were very well known 
to faculty. This meant that less- 
known but equally qualified students 
were not as likely to be chosen. 

Third, nominated students, more 
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/ think the scholars really look at 
teaching as a profession rather than 
simply a future job. They see their 
calling differently. They want to tackle 
some of the deeper issues of teaching 
and learning. 

» Professor 

than many others, had multiple 
opportunities to participate in special 
activities and sometimes felt they 
had to give up another significant 
opportunity to participate in SSP. 

While all the students selected for 
the program had established them- 
selves as strong students, the empha- 
sis of SSP on analytical thinking and 
writing was still a great challenge. 
Given their status as undergraduates, 
many of the SSP students had little 
experience with the kind of thinking, 
writing, and discourse required by 
most graduate-level courses. Conse- 
quently, the feedback they received 
on their work was less positive 
than what they were accustomed to 
receiving. Such feedback discouraged 
them and greatly concerned the grad- 
uate faculty organizing the program. 



Another issue was the recruit- 
ment of liberal arts majors for the 
program. Since nearly all of the fac- 
ulty involved in the consortium were 
School of Education faculty, the stu- 
dents with whom they were most 
familiar and with whom they had the 
most contact were, naturally, educa- 
tion majors. Thus, in the first years 
of the program, about three-quarters 
of each cohort consisted of education 
majors, students who were already 
in the teacher preparation pipeline. 

HBCU faculty found it difficult to 
lead noneducation majors to con- 
sider the experience. Clearly, the pro- 
gram goal of attracting new recruits 
to the profession was in jeopardy. 

The overrepresentation of education 
majors in the program also meant 
there was an overrepresentation of 
women, since females constitute the 
larger percentage of students major- 
ing in the field. Recruiting an equal 
number of men to participate in 
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the program was an insurmountable 
challenge. 

Although students were con- 
sidered ready for a graduate-level 
experience, they were still under- 
graduates placed in a graduate school 
world. Appropriate conduct in the 
dormitories, interpersonal inter- 
actions with other graduate students, 
conflicts within the SSP group itself, 
homesickness, attitude, professional 
demeanor, and culture shock all 
became issues at various times. 
Program faculty at two of the host 
institutions were accustomed to 
working with older, more mature 
students, and consequently, they 
expected the Summer Scholars to 
behave like graduate students and 
manage their own time (especially 
large blocks of free time) and money, 
as well as motivate and discipline 
themselves. These expectations 
often were not met. Yet immaturity 
was not the only cause of difficulties. 



On occasion, cultural clashes and 
racial tension arose because the pre- 
dominantly White graduate institu- 
tions and their students did not 
always welcome this group of young 
African Americans. Some of the dis- 
putes in the dormitories had bias, if 
not outright racism, at their founda- 
tion. Some of the interpersonal diffi- 
culties Summer Scholars participants 
experienced with students from the 
host institution were due to cultural 
differences and misinterpretations, 
with each group not being able to 
accommodate, understand, or “read” 
the cultural norms of the other. 

In addition, intragroup conflicts 
emerged, often accompanied by the 
formation of cliques based on soror- 
ity or fraternity (“Greek”) member- 
ships within the group. This caused 
insider-outsider groups to develop, 
which often disrupted group har- 
mony and lessened group cohesion. 

Finally, there was the issue of 
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publicity and follow-through. During 
the early years of the program, the 
Summer Scholars did not seem to 
receive enough publicity on the 
HBCU campuses. Students often 
returned from the experience with 
little opportunity to share what they 
had learned with classmates or other 
faculty. There also seemed to be little 
connection between the experience 
and the “regular” curriculum; the two 
were unrelated. Thus, while the 
experience was worthwhile for those 
who participated, there was little 
to no spillover effect at the home 
institution. 

The fact that consortium mem- 
bers were able to come together 
for meetings consistently throughout 
the program meant that all these 
issues were carefully examined and 
resolved. While many solutions were 
suggested and tried, the following 
five strategies proved most fruitful: 

(1) Selection procedures were modi- 



fied slightly so that students most 
likely to benefit from the expe- 
rience were more likely to be 
nominated and chosen. HBCUs 
still had maximum flexibility in 
student selection, but with prac- 
tice came a better understanding 
of the experience and the quali- 
ties — academic, emotional, and 
personal — necessary for success. 
Competitive GPAs, while still very 
important, were no longer the 
only criterion for selection. 

(2) The application process was for- 
malized, and a writing sample 
was required in addition to a 
letter of intention and faculty rec- 
ommendations. Given the heavy 
emphasis on writing in SSP, it was 
important that participants evi- 
denced a certain level of skill and 
ability. This is not to suggest that 
only excellent or highly compe- 
tent writers were chosen (since 
this was not the case) but rather 
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to underscore the importance of 
good writing skills to the home 
institutions and the students. 

(3) The recruiting process was 
amended so that the program 
would emphasize the recruit- 
ment of education majors. The 
primary rationale was that educa- 
tion majors, unlike students spe- 
cializing in other areas, typically 
do not have access to any special 
internships or professional expe- 
riences. Thus, education students 
are seldom afforded the oppor- 
tunity to experience education 
beyond what their college pro- 
gram offers. 

(4) Helping HBCU students feel 
comfortable on the campuses of 
the graduate institutions became 
essential. Graduate school fac- 
ulty employed a variety of strat- 
egies to support the students’ 
stay. These included announce- 
ments about SSP on the graduate 



campus prior to the arrival of the 
students; working more closely 
with all faculty and staff who 
would interact with students 
in some way; connecting the 
Summer Scholars to student 
organizations on campus, such as 
Black student networks; making 
use of on-campus and commu- 
nity mentors; and communicat- 
ing with campus security depart- 
ments. The programs were also 
modified to provide more activ- 
ities and events for students, 
including weekend activities and 
socials, and more rigorous aca- 
demic requirements. Course and 
program structures and guide- 
lines were made more explicit, 
and expectations for appropriate 
behavior were clearly articulated 
at the start of the program. Also, 
students’ stipends were reduced 
and distributed over the course of 
the program. 
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(5) Follow-through activities for 
Summer Scholars were generated 
upon their return to their home 
campuses. These included pre- 
sentations to classmates and fac- 
ulty. Further into the program, 
graduate faculty began suggesting 
readings that would help prepare 
students beforehand and support 
ongoing discussions after the 
experience ended. 

The intent of SSP was to offer 
a professional development opportu- 
nity that would significantly boost 
the status and appeal of education 
as a major and vocation. The liter- 
ature suggests that the completion 
of a teacher preparation program 
does not automatically translate into 
teacher certification, entry into the 
field, and retention in the profession, 
particularly among African American 
candidates (King, 1993). SSP was con- 
ceptualized as a mechanism to help 
young African American pre-service 



teachers cement their commitment 
to the teaching profession, widen 
their understanding of occupational 
opportunities available within the 
field, and introduce graduate study in 
education as a viable option. 

Finally, trying to recruit liberal 
arts majors to teaching as they were 
completing their college careers was 
seen as possibly “too little too late.” 

By the end of the junior year, most 
students have committed to a par- 
ticular field of study and are gearing 
up to enter that field. Changing the 
recruiting focus of the program was 
not so much an abandonment of lib- 
eral arts majors as it was an acknowl- 
edgement that recruitment of these 
students needed to happen earlier. 

The issue of attracting more 
males to the program was also dis- 
cussed. Again, it was acknowledged 
that more male teachers are impor- 
tant. However, the need to select 
males over females seemed counter- 
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productive, given the larger context 
where African American teachers, 
regardless of gender, are a scarce 
resource. This was not to say that 
liberal arts majors or males were no 
longer important to recruit. Indeed, 
the HBCUs did commit to recruiting 
at least one male each year and to 
continuing to reach out to liberal arts 
students. However, education majors 
became the unapologetic focus of the 
program. 

Program Changes and Impact 

In 1997, the Summer Scholars Pro- 
gram was offered for the tenth time, 
bolstered by funding from the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Foundation beginning 
in 1996. The program continued 
in large part as it was originally 
conceived, though there have been 
some significant changes. One major 
change was a reduction from 24 to 
12 participants each year. While 
the smaller number corresponded 



with reduced funding, the graduate 
institutions also viewed the smaller 
number as more manageable. A com- 
mittee of representatives from each 
of the graduate universities, from 
SEP, and from Rockefeller Brothers 
selected participants. The program 
stopped targeting only those stu- 
dents from the original six HBCU 
consortium members and was 
opened to any student from any 
HBCU. The last reunion meetings 
were restructured to be held in con- 
junction with a professional con- 
ference hosted annually by SEP in 
Atlanta. Students were required to 
prepare and present projects during 
the reunion as a way of demonstrat- 
ing new knowledge acquired through 
the Summer Scholars experience. 

Between 1987 and 1997, the pro- 
gram served 186 students. Of that 
number, 158 completed undergradu- 
ate study and graduated from college. 
Ninety percent of the 158 continue 
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to be involved in education as teach- 
ers, administrators, or graduate stu- 
dents pursuing advanced degrees 
in education. Faculty report that 
many Summer Scholars participants 
are teaching and pursuing master’s 
or doctoral degrees simultaneously. 
Also, graduates are teaching across 
the nation in Massachusetts, Loui- 
siana, Texas, Tennessee, Minnesota, 
North Carolina, Illinois, and Mis- 
sissippi. About 30 percent of the 
Summer Scholars participants who 
were liberal arts majors entered the 
field of education as a consequence 
of their participation in the program. 

These quantitative data reveal 
that the program met its goals. It 
recruited some students who might 
not have considered professions in 
education, and it apparently helped 
to sustain the commitment of many 
others to the field. However, qual- 
itative data provide texture to the 
numbers. According to students and 



HBCU faculty, some of the primary 
benefits of the program have been 

• a more critical perspective and a 
deeper understanding and aware- 
ness of the issues and challenges in 
education, 

• the opportunity to network with 
other educators, especially other 
African American pre-service 
teachers, 

• a stronger commitment to teaching 
as a profession, 

• exposure to different education 
practices and ideas, and 

• higher levels of self-esteem and a 
belief in the ability to succeed in 
graduate school. 

Each of the HBCUs participating 
in the consortium has experienced 
an increase in the number of stu- 
dents majoring in education. Though 
this rise in teacher education enroll- 
ments represents a national trend 
and cannot be directly linked to the 
Summer Scholars Program, in the 
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words of one faculty member, the 
program has been very visible on 
HBCU campuses and has helped to 
“raise the consciousness of the other 
majors [students] about teaching and 
project a positive image of teaching.” 
HBCU education majors who were 
involved in the program also report 
that their status on campus rose 
because, for the first time, special 
opportunities that always have been 
available to noneducation students 
were now available to them. 

Recruiting African American Teachers: 
Lessons 

The single most important lesson the 
SSP teaches us is that recruitment 
efforts cannot ignore the need for 
nourishment, encouragement, and 
sustenance of African American pre- 
service teachers. When we look 
at the wide variety of efforts gen- 
erated to attract African Americans 
into teacher preparation and into the 



profession, we realize these efforts 
almost always overlook those who 
are already in the pipeline. Success- 
ful recruitment is often measured 
by the number of students one can 
recruit into teacher education, not by 
the numbers one can retain in the 
profession. 

In addition, recruitment efforts 
have paid scant attention to how 
to modify, enrich, or augment the 
teacher education experience. Typ- 
ically, African American and other 
students are recruited into tradi- 
tional teacher preparation programs 
or to alternative programs. Regard- 
less of the route taken to certi- 
fication, teacher education is still 
defined in terms of methods courses, 
and some kind of apprenticeship or 
“hands-on” experience. The Summer 
Scholars experience tells us that con- 
ceptually challenging and intellec- 
tually rigorous enrichment activities 
seem to make a difference in the 
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way recruits think and feel about 
the teaching profession. The results 
of the program remind us that, 
ultimately, what talented individuals 
seek is satisfying, meaningful work. 

A second lesson that the Summer 
Scholars Program offers is the under- 
standing that recruitment efforts 
must present teaching and the edu- 
cational field as a lifetime career. 
That is, recruits may be more likely 
to commit to the teaching profession 
if they have some awareness of the 
career paths one can follow as an 
educator. These include leader- 
ship possibilities, opportunities in 
research and policy development, 
participation in school reform, and 
options for further professional 
study. Again, getting recruits into 
the profession or into teacher prep- 
aration is simply the initial step. 
Recruitment efforts can make a dif- 
ference in terms of where recruits go 
from there. 



Third, the Summer Scholars Pro- 
gram has measured its success 
according to the number of students 
who are engaged in a range of educa- 
tional work — teaching, administra- 
tion, and advanced study. This defi- 
nition of success implies that it may 
be shortsighted and unrealistic for 
recruitment programs to focus solely 
on classroom teaching, as most cur- 
rently do, and to consider the place- 
ment of classroom teachers as the 
only indicator of successful recruit- 
ment. In fact, there is a need for Afri- 
can American educators in all educa- 
tional arenas, and it may be wise for 
recruitment efforts to define “educa- 
tor” more broadly. 

Finally, the successful recruitment 
of teachers of color, especially Afri- 
can American teachers, requires the 
collaborative efforts of many institu- 
tions and individuals. The creative 
exchange that is the natural outcome 
of such collaboration is likely to 
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encourage the development of more 
creative recruitment strategies. In 
addition, collaborative efforts send 
those who are considering the pro- 



fession important messages about 
the significance of a future career in 
the education field. 
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Their choice led to hard work, to 
making everyone’s role and respon- 
sibilities public, to recognizing prog- 
ress, and to correcting failures. The 
result was success. 

As a result of state-mandated 
teacher licensure tests in Louisiana, 
beginning in the late 1970s the 
number of qualified applicants fell 
far short of the number needed to 
meet the state’s demand. While 
many states were experiencing 
teacher shortages, it was estimated 
that in Louisiana alone the shortage 
for 1985-86 was in excess of 3,000 
teachers. The teacher education fac- 
ulty members at GSU decided that 
rather than throwing up their hands 
and screaming about certification 
tests, they would face the problem 
squarely and make a conscious effort 
to get their teacher preparation pro- 
grams back on track (Mills, Dauzat & 
Joiner, 1989). 

TWo major decisions by the GSU 



College of Education faculty and 
administration were crucial to these 
early efforts: public acknowledgment 
of roles and responsibilities and a 
commitment to complete curriculum 
revision. In other words, the foun- 
dation for restructuring depended on 
the accountability of everyone from 
administrators, faculty, and staff to 
teacher candidates in the programs. 
At the same time, the commitment 
to develop, implement, and evaluate 
curriculum reforms was noteworthy. 

Three problems were identified as 
targets for intervention: the declining 
enrollment of minorities in teacher 
education programs (recruitment); 
the difficulties encountered in nego- 
tiating the requirements for teacher 
certification (retention), and lack of 
available funds (fiscal resources). 
Efforts to develop solutions to the 
problems, particularly obtaining 
funding, led university officials to the 
Southern Education Foundation (SEF). 
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During this initial phase, SEF rep- 
resentatives advised that the Ford 
Foundation was interested in funding 
collaborative statewide efforts to 
improve the performance of minority 
teacher candidates on state certifica- 
tion tests and increase the number of 
licensed minority teachers. In 1990, 
SEF convened brainstorming sessions 
among its various grant recipients 
in Louisiana. The interest generated 
as a result of these sessions led 
three institutions — Xavier Univer- 
sity of New Orleans, Tlilane Univer- 
sity, and Grambling State University 
— to develop a partnership with SEF 
to seek funding from the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

In early 1991, the Ford Foundation 
approved a grant to fund the efforts 
of the Louisiana Consortium on 
Minority Teacher Supply and Quality 
(the Louisiana Consortium). Ford 
mandated that the consortium 
employ statewide approaches to 



address the problems and that the 
consortium be administered as a 
partnership with program decisions 
being made by a steering committee. 
The steering committee represented 
each participating institution. Fur- 
ther, Ford required that administra- 
tive costs be minimal. 

The steering committee of the 
Louisiana Consortium consisted of 
the head of the Department of 
Teacher Education at Grambling, the 
head of the Department of Teacher 
Education at Xavier, the director 
of the Student Learning Center at 
Tlilane, and a program officer from 
SEF. The SEF representative served as 
the administrative manager for the 
consortium. All aspects of the pro- 
gram were conducted collaboratively, 
including planning, implementation, 
data collection, and formative eval- 
uation of activities. SEF served as 
the fiscal agent for the project. Its 
representative to the consortium also 
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served as overall coordinator and 
project monitor. 

The Louisiana Consortium was a 
six-year, multifaceted program con- 
sisting of precollegiate recruitment 
and collegiate-level retention compo- 
nents. This article presents a sum- 
mary of the development and imple- 
mentation of the precollegiate pro- 
gram at GSU. 

Development of the 
Precollegiate Component 

Initially, each participating institu- 
tion generated separate goals for 
the precollegiate component and pre- 
pared a proposal for activities the 
institution expected to conduct on its 
campus. 

Xavier University had an excep- 
tional track record for grooming stu- 
dents and recruiting them into sci- 
ence programs, particularly premed- 
ical programs. Drawing from this 
experience, the SEF representative 



suggested that a teacher cadet pro- 
gram, patterned after the science 
recruitment project, be included as 
one of the components of this effort. 
Tlilane University, because it did not 
have an undergraduate teacher prep- 
aration program, proposed to serve 
as a resource center. It would 
provide leadership in identifying 
research-based practices and offer 
assistance with curriculum develop- 
ment, instructional materials, and 
program evaluation. 

GSU sought to be active in each 
aspect of the precollegiate compo- 
nent and proposed, as its major pre- 
collegiate activities, a Future Teach- 
ers Club (FTC) and a summer residen- 
tial program. 

Because the activities of the 
three universities were disjointed, 
the Southern Education Foundation 
representative suggested that the 
three proposals be unified and that 
the objectives of each of the activities 
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be synchronized to provide a smooth- 
operating pipeline for recruitment 
and retention of teacher aspirants. It 
was thought that such a collaborative 
program would represent a series of 
activities designed to motivate high 
school students to become teachers 
and sustain their interests through- 
out the high school years and into 
the college years. This suggestion 
prompted several changes in the 
institutions’ proposals. The jointly 
agreed upon changes are reflected in 
the discussion that follows. 

Program Purpose 

The purpose of the precollegiate 
component was to create a teacher 
education pipeline consisting of con- 
necting activities designed to recruit 
high school students of average abil- 
ity into the field of teaching. Three 
initiatives were established as build- 
ing blocks to recruit interested high 
school students in the teaching pro- 



fession and cultivate their interest 
through college entrance. These ini- 
tiatives included the FTC, a Summer 
Enrichment Program, and a Teacher 
Internship Program. 

FTC was the organization from 
which the initial pool of participants 
was selected. Though it was open 
to 9th -12th graders, the focus was 
on freshmen. Concurrent FTC activi- 
ties were implemented at schools in 
Grambling and New Orleans. Stu- 
dents who participated in FTC were 
eligible to apply to the Summer 
Enrichment Program (SEP). SEP 
candidates were required to meet 
additional eligibility criteria to be 
selected. After participation in both 
the FTC and the SEP, students 
became eligible candidates for par- 
ticipation in the Teacher Internship 
Program (TIP). Positive recommenda- 
tions from high school teachers and 
administrators were required for stu- 
dents to be selected for TIP, which 
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was the capstone experience of the 
precollegiate component. This expe- 
rience enabled participants to be 
included in college and university 
recruitment efforts. These pipeline 
components are elaborated upon fur- 
ther in a subsequent section of this 
narrative. 

Collaboration among higher edu- 
cation faculty, secondary teachers 
and administrators, and graduate 
students in the recruitment and 
retention of future teachers was 
one goal of the program. High- 
energy, competent high school teach- 
ers earned stipends by participating 
in the planning and implementation 
of the various program activities. 
These teachers, along with university 
faculty and graduate students, served 
as sponsors for special activities con- 
ducted during the regular school 
year and during the summer. These 
sponsors organized teacher educa- 
tion interest groups to attract other 



students, regardless of risk level, into 
teacher education. 

Natureof the Program 

Xavier University served as the lead 
institution for FTC. Faculty from 
Xavier conducted training sessions 
alternately in New Orleans and in 
Grambling for K-12 teachers and 
graduate students serving as pro- 
gram sponsors on their respective 
campuses. 

GSU chose to participate in all 
aspects of the proposed teacher edu- 
cation pipeline. It operated the 
Summer Enrichment Program, which 
was initially identified as a summer 
residential program. However, since 
only one campus was approved to 
host SEP, the steering committee 
decided that greater participation 
would result if the program was 
located in New Orleans. Thus, SEP 
was housed on Xavier’s campus and 
coordinated by Thlane staff. 
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GSU faculty and students, along 
with schoolteachers and high school 
students from the city of Grambling, 
traveled to New Orleans to partici- 
pate in this summer residential pro- 
gram. Graduate students and upper- 
class college students from GSU and 
Xavier served as resident assistants 
in the program. Xavier faculty mem- 
bers and high school teachers from 
New Orleans conducted classes and 
hosted city tours and a variety of 
social and cultural activities for SEP 
participants. The high school stu- 
dents’ parents and GSU sponsors 
were encouraged to participate in 
many of these activities. GSU pro- 
vided transportation for the activi- 
ties. 

SEP activities were designed to 
prepare students for college success 
and to introduce them to college 
and university teacher education 
programs. SEP participants were 
involved in a number of enrichment 



courses, including language arts, 
computer literacy, mathematics, Afri- 
can American history, and content 
and methodology courses in teacher 
education. These courses were 
taught by college faculty on a college 
campus and were presented in a 
variety of cultural, recreational, and 
social contexts. Participants earned 
stipends during their tenure in the 
program and received training in per- 
sonal finance and budgeting. 

The culminating activity of the 
precollegiate component was TIP. 

It was designed to enhance the 
interest of high school juniors and 
seniors in the teaching profession 
by providing them with hands-on 
teaching experience. TIP participants 
served as tutors in after- school 
programs in elementary schools and 
Saturday programs. They also 
received a monthly stipend for their 
participation. 

To maintain interest and commit- 
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ment to the program, students in 
TIP who also had participated in the 
SEP were encouraged to compete for 
a limited number of $1,000 scholar- 
ships that could be applied to their 
tuition and expenses at the colleges 
of their choice. Because some stu- 
dents were in 11th grade at the time, 
the scholarships were held until col- 
lege. Students who failed to enter 
college forfeited the awards. The 
scholarship program was created on 
an experimental basis for one year, 
with continuation contingent upon 
the availability of funds. However, 
continued funding was not available 
after the award of 20 scholarships 
to students from Grambling and New 
Orleans. This program component 
was discontinued. 

In the end, participation in the 
building block programs — FTC, SEP, 
and TIP — was intended to foster 
a continuing interest in becoming a 
teacher education candidate. 



Targeted Population and Recruitment 

Demographic data revealed that 
many minority secondary students 
in Louisiana belonged to low-income, 
financial-aid status households; had 
developmentally deficient academic 
backgrounds; and held low ACT 
scores (below 15). These students 
also had other at-risk characteristics. 
For example, many represented 
multiple at-risk populations, includ- 
ing first-generation college students, 
teenage parents, and those from low- 
income, single-parent homes. 

Program developers agreed that 
such individuals represented the 
primary population to be reached. 
This decision embraced a value- 
added approach to recruitment. 
Further, successful participation was 
expected to be a value-added benefit 
that specifically would increase the 
students’ likelihood for college 
success. 

Students from this population 
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were recruited from the geographical 
areas served by GSU and Xavier. The 
primary service area for GSU was 
mostly rural, north central Louisiana. 
Xavier, on the other hand, served 
the metropolitan area of greater New 
Orleans. A press release provided ini- 
tial information about the program 
to the various locales. In the small 
community of Grambling, word of 
mouth was an effective tool. In 
addition, teachers at Grambling High 
School, who served as supervisors 
for pre-service teachers at the college 
level, assisted in recruiting promising 
high school students for the project. 
Eligibility requirements for continued 
participation in the pipeline beyond 
FTC were as follows: 

• Summer Enrichment Program (SEP): 

In addition to having been a member 
of the FTC, candidates were required 
to have a minimum grade point aver- 
age (CPA) of 2.0 and an expressed 
interest in becoming a teacher. 



• Teacher Internship Program (TIP); 
Candidates were required to have 
participated in SEP, earned a mini- 
mum CPA of 2.0, have adequate oral 
and written communication skills, 
and be recommended by teachers 
and their principal. 

• Scholarships; Candidates were 
required to have participated in all 
three program activities. Candidates 
for participation in SEP, TIP, and the 
scholarship program had to be rec- 
ommended by the school-level spon- 
sors and their principal. Scholarship 
candidates were evaluated by pro- 
gram staff who assigned weighted 
ratings to identified criteria. 

Program Staffing 

University faculty members served 
as trainers and curriculum devel- 
opers in TIP. University faculty 
involved in the program were from 
the Mathematics and Computer Sci- 
ence Department as well as the 
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Department of Teacher Education at 
GSU. The precollegiate coordinator 
for the GSU site began as a graduate 
student in developmental education. 
As a result of her participation in 
this project, she became a teacher of 
mathematics and computer science. 

One of the sites for the Grambling 
high school interns who participated 
in TIP was the Saturday Academy, a 
state-funded tutoring program held 
at a local church. The director of 
the Saturday Academy was also a 
member of the teacher education 
faculty. Undergraduate students in 
teacher education served as mentors 
to TIP students and as supervising 
teachers for participants in the Sat- 
urday Academy. Laboratory school- 
teachers volunteered to accept TIP 
students under their tutelage and to 
assist in training the interns as story- 
tellers and tutors in math and lan- 
guage arts. 



Curricular Focus of the 
Precollegiate Program 

The precollegiate programs (FTC, SEP, 
and TIP) focused on reading, language 
arts, and mathematics. These pro- 
grams included activities designed to 
foster creative thinking and problem- 
solving, instill confidence in public 
speaking, develop skills for planning 
and implementing the use of media 
materials to facilitate learning in lan- 
guage arts and math, and teach strat- 
egies and hone skills for taking stan- 
dardized tests. Based on the National 
Teacher Examination (NTE) scores of 
Louisiana teacher candidates, these 
areas seem to be especially difficult 
for pre-service teachers. 

SEP also focused on history, pri- 
marily African American history. The 
purpose was to strengthen students’ 
self-concepts, broaden their knowl- 
edge of contributions made by Afri- 
can Americans to American history, 
and foster understanding of the 
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importance of role models and cul- 
tural inclusiveness in the teaching- 
learning processes. 

Program Activities 
FTC activities were conducted 
throughout the academic year. Par- 
ticipants attended business meet- 
ings, served as teachers’ aides, spon- 
sored teacher appreciation days, and 
participated in interscholastic league 
competitions and regional and state 
FTC meetings. 

Prior to this program, few pre- 
dominantly African American high 
schools in Louisiana were participat- 
ing in FTC statewide. Participation in 
this activity was encouraged because 
of the numerous leadership oppor- 
tunities it provided for prospective 
teachers. 

Summer enrichment activities 
included classroom observation 
experiences, field trips, arts and 
crafts fairs, quiz bowl contests, bas- 
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ketball competitions, and drama and 
music events. These academic and 
social activities culminated with an 
awards banquet during which stu- 
dents were recognized for their 
achievements in the program. 

TIP participants assisted elemen- 
tary students with homework assign- 
ments, organized special learning 
activities, read to classes, tutored 
math and reading, and generally 
assisted K-12 teachers in classroom 
presentations and recreational activ- 
ities. Students were also required 
to attend various training sessions 
during their internships. These train- 
ing sessions were conducted by col- 
lege faculty on Saturdays. 

Program Outcomes 

Because FTC was open to all stu- 
dents, there was broad participation 
in this component. (Data are not 
available on the total number of 
FTC participants because administra- 
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tive changes occurred at the high 
schools, and this transition resulted 
in changes in record-keeping proce- 
dures.) Fifty to 60 students main- 
tained membership during the first 
four years of the program. With 
regard to SEP, an average of 50 stu- 
dents participated. At GSU alone, an 
average of 10 students participated in 
TIP annually. Approximately 20 stu- 
dents received scholarships over the 
duration of the program. 

Students who participated in TIP 
and SEP were particularly enthu- 
siastic about their experiences. Sev- 
eral high school students who 
initially joined the program “just 
to see what was going on” later 
decided to become teacher education 
majors. Other students, whose par- 
ents objected to their becoming 
teachers, did declare teacher educa- 
tion as their college major. Some 
students who began the program as 
FTC members have graduated and 



become teachers. Notably, a can- 
didate who was a teenaged parent 
became the first candidate from 
Grambling to complete the entire 
consortium cycle, including college 
graduation. 

The turning point for many par- 
ticipants was SEP. They returned 
from the Xavier campus full of 
enthusiasm. Many wanted to attend 
an additional summer. They reported 
that faculty members at Xavier were 
particularly impressive as teachers 
and as inspirational role models. 
Participation in the Ford Foundation 
conferences at the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Teacher Educa- 
tion (AACTE) meetings provided par- 
ticipants with a national network of 
contacts and resources. The confer- 
ences also introduced participants to 
the professional affiliations and net- 
works available to teachers at the 
high school and college levels. 

Program participants responded 
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Lessons Learned 

• Students often make decisions 
early in life about their career goals. 
Given an opportunity to participate 
in activities related to their career 
choices, students are able to confirm 
or reject these notions early enough 
to influence their selection of courses 
for college. Relative to teaching, stu- 
dents who wish to teach are able 

to strengthen their skills through 
hands-on activities beginning in high 
school. Others who find they do 
not enjoy working with children are 
able to redirect their career choices to 
other areas that are more appealing 
to them. 

• Effective teachers positively affect 
student attitudes about teaching. 
Even those students who do not 
choose teaching as a career feel dif- 
ferently about teaching when they 
work with teachers who are caring, 
who use multiple approaches to 
teaching concepts, and who instill in 



students a sense of confidence about 
learning. 

• Insight is gained through collab- 
orative exchange. An example of 
this was evident in the way travel 
between sites was viewed at the end 
of the project. The problem of dis- 
tance had been borne primarily by 
GSU during the first three years of the 
program. However, during the third 
year, staff from Xavier University and 
SEE traveled to Grambling for meet- 
ings. After the first such exchange, 
there was a greater understanding of 
the rural context within which GSU 

is situated. These realizations posi- 
tively changed the entire context of 
the consortium meetings. 

• The most important lesson that 
was learned from this precollegiate 
program is that there is a need to 
instill in young children the desire 
to become teachers. Educators need 
to continue to build a pipeline that 
will ensure that we have an adequate 
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supply of African American teachers 
in the classroom. Educators must 
also make sure that all teachers 
are competent and understand cul- 
tural diversity and the needs of spe- 
cial populations. With such insight, 
classroom learning is optimized. 

• Changes in administration and 
in consortium membership affect 
the continuity of program planning, 
implementation, and evaluation, as 
well as student participation. 

The resources available to class- 
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room teachers, and to the public 
schools in general, tend to be limited. 
Somehow, educators must influence 
policy decisions that will enable early 
recruitment (beginning in middle and 
high schools) of future teachers and 
provide these candidates the kinds of 
experiences that will enhance their 
knowledge of the profession and pro- 
vide them the requisite competencies 
and attitudes for acceptance into col- 
lege and university teacher prepara- 
tion programs. 



lA: Kendall Hunt. 
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(2) the importance of creating over- 
lapping support systems and 
diverse course delivery mecha- 
nisms that reflect the needs of 
adult learners; 

(3) the attainability of colleges/ 
universities engaging in sustained 
collaboration with each other and 
with school districts; and 

(4) the value of HBCUs and TWIs 
partnering. The programming in 
which SEF has been engaged for 
nearly fifteen years has addressed 
the full continuum of the teacher 
pipeline beginning in high school 
and culminating with graduate 
school education. 

Accordingly, these “value-added” 

and “best and brightest” programs 
have focused on arousing the interest 
of high school students in the teach- 
ing profession and supporting that 
interest through college matricula- 
tion; exposing undergraduate liberal 
arts and education majors to grad- 



uate study in education at premier 
research institutions; tapping nontra- 
ditional pools, such as teachers aids 
and paraprofessionals, and preparing 
them to be teachers through grow- 
your-own teacher preparation pro- 
grams that rely on university- school 
district collaboration; and cultivating 
a network of novice and veteran Afri- 
can American teachers into teacher- 
leaders for urban schools. This 
multiplicity of programs and the 
lessons learned from them inform 
the policy recommendations which 
follow. 

Policy Recommendations 

In this age of increased educational 
accountability providing high-quality 
teachers to help every student learn 
is a fundamental responsibility of 
state and local policymakers. This is 
all the more true because recent evi- 
dence suggests that the single most 
important school factor affecting stu- 
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dent achievement is teacher quality. 
Indeed, the difference between a 
good and bad teacher can be a 
full grade level of achievement in 
the course of a single school year 
(Hanushek, 1986). Compound this by 
exposure to a series of bad teachers 
and the student may never academi- 
cally recover (NASBE, 2000). 

With this in mind and bolstered 
by the positive outcomes of nearly 
fifteen years of teacher pipeline pro- 
gramming in the South, SEF offers 
the following policy recommenda- 
tions for improving the quality, quan- 
tity and diversity of the nation’s 
teaching force. 

1. Support the involvement ofHBCUs 
in teacher pipeline programs. Funding 
from philanthropic, federal and state 
sources should target colleges of edu- 
cation at HBCUs. HBCUs prepare 
the majority of the nation’s African 
American teachers and have been 
involved in substantial reform 



efforts, the results of which can 
inform national and regional policy 
and practice. Other colleges/ 
universities with high enrollments 
of Hispanic/Latino, Asian, or Native 
American education majors should 
also be tapped as a resource for 
resolving the nation’s teacher pipe- 
line problem. These minority- serving 
institutions should receive expansion 
grants to support existing programs 
that show promise and seed grants 
to foster the development of new 
teacher pipeline initiatives. 

2. Develop a statewide strategy for elimi- 
nating racial disparities in pass rates on 
teacher licensure exams and advocate 
for the development of new assessment 
measures that do not maintain or exac- 
erbate existing racial disparities. One 
major barrier to producing more Afri- 
can American and Hispanic/Latino 
teachers is the requirement to dem- 
onstrate proficiency in basic skills by 
passing a standardized test. While 
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schools need competent teachers, 
testing research indicates that there 
is no correlation between pre-service 
teachers’ performance on these 
exams and their success as class- 
room teachers (Yzaguirre, 2000). 

With teacher shortages in every state 
and dwindling enrollments in teacher 
preparation programs, the nation can 
ill afford to use standardized tests 
to screen out individuals who have 
expressed an interest in becoming a 
teacher and possess other requisite 
abilities. 

Almost every state reports glaring 
racial disparities in teacher licensure 
exam pass rates. Numerous national 
reports have discussed this concern 
as well. Yet few national or regional 
strategies have been developed to 
address this problem. The U.S. 
Department of Education should pro- 
vide incentives to state teacher cer- 
tification agencies to explore and 
adopt new assessment procedures 



of basic teaching skills and subject 
matter competencies. Determination 
of proficiency should be based on 
authentic measures that can be dem- 
onstrated in classroom settings. 

The National Education Associ- 
ation (NEA), American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education 
(AACTE) and other national associa- 
tions devoted to teacher education 
and professional advocacy should 
create special task forces to work 
in concert with the testing industry, 
state certification agencies, and 
colleges/universities (especially 
HBCUs and the Hispanic Association 
of Colleges and Universities, HACU) 
to conduct research and convene 
policy forums targeted at redefining 
teacher competency assessment in 
ways that do not maintain or exacer- 
bate currently existing disparities. 

State higher education 
chancellors/regents should mandate 
that colleges of education gather 
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data about the test performance 
of applicants to teacher preparation 
programs and pre-service teachers 
who are enrolled in those programs. 
If data show racial disparities, 
colleges of education should be 
required to develop an institutional 
plan aimed at simultaneously 
decreasing these disparities and 
raising minority acceptance into 
teacher education and graduation 
rates from these programs. 

3. Diversify the ranks of those who par- 
ticipate in educational policy dialogue 
and formulation by engaging HBCUs 
and other minority-serving institutions. 
The nation’s changing demographics 
must be of primary concern in 
the design and implementation of 
teacher development policy. Edu- 
cation policies and practices must 
more adequately address the needs 
of an ethnically, racially, linguisti- 
cally, and socio-economically diverse 
student population. If appropriate 



policies and practices are to be 
evolved, the ranks of the educational 
policy and leadership communities 
must reflect the diversity of the 
nation’s schools. 

For too long, the dialogue in 
philanthropy and the educational 
policy communities has been led 
almost exclusively by individuals 
who, too often, have little experience 
with minority, poor students or the 
schools that serve them. The net 
result of this is that the policy rec- 
ommendations and remedies ema- 
nating from these groups are, too 
frequently, ill conceived and not well 
matched to the realities of the tar- 
geted school-communities. 

The nation can no longer tolerate 
monolithic bodies leading policy and 
practice agendas for the nation’s 
public schools. Philanthropic and 
policymaking organizations must 
gather data about who is doing the 
work of achieving academic excel- 
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lence for African American, Hispanic/ 
Latino and poor students. These 
individuals and institutions must be 
centrally (not marginally) present at 
national, state, and local consulta- 
tions and forums. Their recommen- 
dations should be centerpieces to the 
policy and practice dialogue. 

4. Support teacher pipeline programs 
built on university-school district 
collaboration. Funding should be 
made available to expand the most 
promising teacher pipeline programs 
and replicate them at other sites. 
Such funding would strengthen the 
burgeoning movement of university- 
school district collaboratives and 
develop the organizational capacities 
of participating universities and 
school districts to institutionalize 
innovative and effective teacher 
pipeline programs. 

5. Colleges/universities should use the 
value-added philosophy to guide 
recruitment initiatives and curricular 



changes in teacher preparation 
programs. The best way to be certain 
that teachers understand the whole 
life of every child is to prepare 
young teachers in programs that 
are student- and family-centered. 

In order to attract and retain 
nontraditional students, colleges and 
universities should amend admission 
policies and evolve new webs of 
support services that specially target 
nontraditional students’ needs. 

6. Target nontraditional talent pools, 
particularity teachers' assistants and 
paraprofessionals, for acceptance into 
teacher education programs. Funding 
from philanthropies, federal and 
state governments, and local school 
districts should support the recruit- 
ment of talented school personnel 
who evidence an interest in and com- 
mitment to teaching. 

7. Create more federal scholarships/ 
fellowships and loan forgiveness pro- 
grams to encourage minority students to 
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pursue teaching and/or graduate study 
in education. Many minority college 
students are the first in their family 
to attend college. Financial assis- 
tance and other support services are 
rarely available to assist these stu- 
dents. The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation should continue to use the 
Higher Education Act and the State 
Teacher Quality Enhancement Grants 
to expand scholarships/fellowships 
and loan forgiveness programs. 

Additionally, most colleges of edu- 
cation do not have diverse faculty. 
Increasing the number of minorities 
who attain doctoral degrees in educa- 
tion can widen the pool from which 
professors can be chosen. Colleges of 
education could use federally funded 
fellowship programs to attract minor- 
ity doctoral students and cultivate 
their interest in the professorate. 

8. invest in future teacher programs at 
the middie schooi /eve/ rather than wait- 
ing for high schooi and target middie 



schoois with high minority student pop- 
uiations. The data about the impact 
of precollegiate programming aimed 
at sparking high school students’ 
interest in the teaching profession is 
promising. It suggests that middle 
school students might benefit from 
early exposure, as well. Funding 
should support teacher career explo- 
ration modules, formation of future 
teachers clubs, and future teacher 
magnet programs in middle school. 

Conclusion 

The minority teacher shortage is not 
a new problem. In the South, it 
has its roots in the desegregation 
of public schools. Desegregation, 
while an important and necessary 
civil rights achievement, ushered in 
the displacement of thousands of 
African American teachers and prin- 
cipals. These education profession- 
als had exemplary credentials, which 
often exceed those of their white 
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peers, and frequently were respected 
leaders in their communities (Irvine, 
1988). Nonetheless, during the deseg- 
regation years African Americans 
were summarily dismissed from their 
posts and replaced by white teachers 
and principals, some of whom were 
less qualified and able. More than 
half a century later, the nation’s 
schools are still experiencing the fall- 
out. 

To the nation’s credit, in recent 
years, philanthropic and government 
funding has helped legitimize the 
notion that a diverse teaching force 
is an appropriate and important goal. 
However, this commitment to diver- 
sity - the need for it and its attendant 
benefits to school-communities - has 
not been fully incorporated into the 
national dialogue about school lead- 
ership. 

Few efforts have been mounted 
to build on existing minority teacher 
pipeline programs and press for 
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greater diversity in the ranks of the 
nation’s school leaders -particularly 
the principalship. Only about 16 
percent of the nation’s principals are 
educators of color. Approximately 
11 percent are African American, 

4 percent are Hispanic/Latino, and 
less than 1 percent are Asian 
Americans. These statistics are 
especially disturbing when the 
credentials of those who ascend 
to school leadership are examined. 

African American principals and 
teachers are more likely to possess 
a master’s degree and/or doctorate. 

They also come to the principalship 
(and superintendency) with more 
years of teaching experience than 
their white peers (Fenwick, 2000). 

Why, then, their tremendous under- 
representation? 

While women - who now com- 
prise about 35 percent of the nation’s 
principals - have made significant 
gains, these have only occurred in the 
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last fourteen years. In the 1987-1988 
academic year, women were 2 per- 
cent of the nation’s school principals. 
This is especially disturbing because 
women make up 73 percent of the 
teaching force, from which principals 
ascend. Why, then, their tremendous 
underrepresentation? 

Notions about who should lead 
still tend to support white males’ 
access to policy and leadership 
posts, even in education, a noto- 
riously “female friendly” career. 
Despite some changes, school lead- 
ership remains nearly as monolithic 
as it was fifty years ago. Over 80 
percent of public school superinten- 
dents, school board presidents, and 
central office directors are white 
males, as are nearly 60 percent of 
principals. This is striking because 
white males are less than 25 percent 
of the nation’s teaching force and 
tend to be less qualified than their 
white female and minority peers. 



The ranks of school leadership are 
graying, and many of those in the 
pipeline have not been cultivated and 
tapped. Too often this is the case for 
female and minority educators. 

What’s the lesson in all of this 
for those of us in the worlds of phi- 
lanthropy, policy and practice? The 
nation needs qualified, capable, and 
dedicated school leaders. As we 
begin to examine the school lead- 
ership shortage, more critical dia- 
logue and action must occur about 
eliminating the barriers to leadership 
ascension. 

We need not look outside the 
field of education to fill school lead- 
ership positions, particularly princi- 
palships. Nearly half (43 percent) of 
the nation’s teachers hold a master’s 
degree, often in educational adminis- 
tration. Further, the data show that 
there are many dedicated minority 
and female educators who are quali- 
fied, capable, and interested in these 
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posts. Their aspirations and ascen- 
sion to school leadership positions 
should be encouraged. Current dis- 
cussion among professional orga- 
nizations, university preparation 
programs, state departments and 
local districts about a leadership 
shortage is overlooking essential data 
about minority and female educators 
and the institutional barriers they 
face in ascending to school leader- 
ship posts. 

National dialogue about the value 



of diversity and acrimonious debate 
about affirmative action will likely 
continue. The field of education, 
however, is poised to uniquely chal- 
lenge erroneous assumptions about 
diversity and quality. Minority 
teacher pipeline programs stand as 
stunning testaments to the power of 
removing obstacles that place limits 
on human potential and the explo- 
sion of productivity that results from 
investment in developing people’s 
capacities (Haselkorn, 1996). 
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